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Schools, 


ENMAENMAWR.—HiIGH-CLASS 
Boarpina ScuHoon ror GiR1s. 
Principal ; Miss Howarp. 

Recommended by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 

M.A., who takes a personal interest in it. 

_ Thorough English education on modern 
lines. Preparation for Oxford Locals and 
London University Examinations. Delightful 
climate, combining sea and mountain air. 
Games, Cycling, Sea Bathing. 

Visitors received during vacations. 
moderate. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to acrid & and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N, SrepHEnson, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SreEPHENSON. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added. Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 

For particulars apply to the Heap Master, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


. AND BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
HiGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress : Miss 


Terms 


Liian Taczot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 


tion, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board of Musicians, Healthy situation, 
Hockey, Cricket, and Swimming. Special 
terms for daughters of Unitarian ministers.— 
Apply to the Heap Mistress. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HicuGatr, Lonpon, N.—REQUIRED 
(Sept.), TWO RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES (Unitarian), one with Degree, 
the other with Higher Froebel Certif. They 
should have between them Mathematics (ad- 
vanced), Botany, Drawing (R.D.S,), Needle- 
work, with usual English subjects. Salary 
according to qualifications. — Apply, Heap 
MIsTRESS. 


International Visits Association, 


for the purpose of Studying the 
Customs and Institutions of other Nations. 


A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
AUGUST 9—19, 1910, 


The arrangements include a Course of Lectures 
on Holland, by Dutch Authorities on the 
Di t Subjects, to be heldin the University 
_ Leiden and a Lecture by Mr. Philip Wicksteed on 
Big Becton of Leiden. Visits under expert 
guidance to Cheese Factories, Peasants’ Farms, 
“Polders,” the Harbour at Rotterdam, the Club of the 
Diamond Workers’ Union at Amsterdam, Homes for 
Bese the Aged, &c., &c. 
"All particulars may be had from— 
~ The Hon. Secretary, Miss F. M, Buruin, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 


39 1 he inclusive Cost af the Visit need not exceed five Guineas. 


ABERDEEN UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


4 Bigs Church Committee make appeal for help in 

their effort to clear off the debt upon the 
church. The debt, amounting to £1,404, resulted 
from the fact that the old church, valued at 
£3,500, brought only £2,000, owing to deprecia- 
tion of property value. It entails a continual 
drain upon the resources of the Church in the 
shape of interest yearly to the amount of £60, 
Were the Church free from such a burden its 
sphere of usefulness could be much extended. 


This appeal is made now in view of the com- 
pletion by Mr. Webster of 21 years of strenuous 
service as our minister, and his entering upon 
the 7Cth year of his life. The membership and 
strength of the Church have steadily increased 
under Mr. Webster’s ministry. As the most 
northerly of the Scottish churches the Aberdeen 
Church may well be regarded as having a 
mission beyond the City,and its influence is 
actually felt througheut the North. The celebra- 
tion of Mr. Webster's 21st year of ministerial 
work in Aberdeen, and of his 70th birthday, can- 
not take a form more dear to his heart than one 
having for its object the annulling of the Church 
debt. We therefore appeal to all friends of the 
Unitarian cause to enable him to announce at our 
anniversary meeting in September next, that our 
Church is entirely freed from its pecuniary in- 
debtedness. We owe him much, and such a 
declaration of financial freedom would gladden 
and rejuvenate his soul. 

Donations may be sent to Rev. Alex. Webster, 
Avalon, Bieldside ; or to the Treasurer, Mr, T. M. 
Spiby, 92, Bonaccord-street, Aberdeen. 


Congregational donations promised... £136 11 4 
Chas. Hawksley, Esq., London... 25 0 0 
Lord Airedale oi Saas asad OK OWy.G 
R. E. Haslam, Esq., London ... ae: 5 5 O 
C. F. Pearson, Esq., London ... fener 20 On 0 
Anonymous, Birmingham aa Pe 20 0 
William A. Sharpe, London .. aie 25250 
Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart., Liverpool... 25 0 0 
Mrs. Henry Rutt, London ye cf ee 
Mrs. Marriott, Wakefield 22 0 
Walter Heald, Weybridge bao 
Miss A. Preston, London 210 0 
I. S. Lister, Hampstead... 4 4 0 
Principal Carpenter, Oxford be 0.0 
R. R. Meade-King, Liverpool ... ise 5 0 0 
Thos. F. Ward, Middlesbrough Soe 010 0 
Lieutenant-Colonel Trevelyan, Pen- 

zance 33 ee oe we LG 
M. M. Todd, Hastings ... an 5 56 0 
John P. Hudson, Bakewell ... 05 0 
A Friend, Liverpool “as dee O55 0 
Miss 8. 8S. Dowson, Beccles... soe Bole 0 
S. Harris, Hull ... Are “Bs + 010 0 
E. Hanger, Hull ... a5 010 0 
Miss L. S. Leigh, Swinton 220 
Mrs. Tolmé, Southport ... 27 0=.0 
David Martineau, London ELO-.0 
Miss M. T. Bruce, London we 110 0 
Miss E, C. Abraham, Liverpool 550440 


Paintings of 


“VENICE” 


By E. PHILIP CORNISH, 


On view at 
The Doré Gallery, New Bond Street, 


Saturday, June I/th. 10 to 6. 


A Booklet for Mourners 
BY 
The Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A., D.D. 


OUR BLESSED DEAD 


Fancy Cover, gilt top. Price 6d. net. 
ANDREW MELROSE, 
3, York Street, Covent Garden. 


[Onze Penny. 


MANGHESTER COLLECE, 


OXFORD. 


The Annual Proceedings in con- 
nection with the closing of the Session 
will take place at the COLLEGE on 
SEAL stage and FRIDAY, JUNE 16 and 
YF 


The Annual Meeting of Trustees 
will be held at 11,30 a.m. on FRIDAY, 
JUNE 17. 


A Soirée will be held on THURSDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 16, at 8.30 o’clock, and 
a Short Address will be delivered by 
the Rev. W. E. Appis, M.A., at 9.45 
o’clock. 


A Yaledictory Religious Service 
will be held in the COLLEGE CHAPEL 
at 8 o’clock p.m., on FRIDAY, JUNE 17. 
The Farewell on behalf of the College 
will be given by the Principal, and the 
welcome into the Ministry by the Rev, 
Ky, I. FRIppP, B.A. 


A.H. WortHINGTON, B.A.., 
1, St. James’-square, Manchester. 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, John-street, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


HE ANNUAL AGGREGATE 
SERVICE for Elder Scholars and 
Teachers will be held at Essex Hall, on Sunday, 
June 19, at 3.15 p.m., and will be conducted by 
the Rev. Cuas. Rover, B.A., of Kilburn. 
Fnends will be welcomed. 
R. Asquith Woopine, Hon. Sec. 


Secs. 


WESTMINSTER NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Volume Just Published. 


THE CAPTIVITY & THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, 


By the Rey. J. Strachan, M.A., London, 
Author of ‘‘ Hebrew Ideals.” 
Cloth, Gilt Top, Silk Register. Price 2s. net. 
Leather, Gilt Top, Silk Register. 3s. net, 


ANDREW MELROSE, 3, York Street, London. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 1s, 6d. net., by post Is. 9d. 


The Founder of 
Christendom. 


By the late 
Prof; GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 


It is a thoughtful and interesting discourse on the 
human aspects of the character of Jesus, and on the 
Christian spiritual teaching, summing up with notice- 
able conciseness and point matters usually presented 
to general readers freely intermixed with sectarian 
propaganda. It deserves to be widely read.’—Scotsman. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


ft is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the’ Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning, 
—p-o——— 
SUNDAY, June 12. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Oscar 
B. Hawes, of Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. Hipprrson. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 

road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epagar Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. J. Jure. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K, FreeEston; 7, Rev. R. 
K. Davis. 
Finchley (Church End), Wentworth Hall, 
Ballards-lane, 6.30, Rev. J. A. Pgarson. 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. R. W. PETTINGER. 
Hackney, New Grayel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawrnas. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow. 

Harlesden, Willesden High School, Craven Park, 7, 
Mr. L. FIEevp. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 1] and 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Rev. W. H. DrumMmonp ; 
7, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Davip Davis. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Rorer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CayNowrtTH 
Pore. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Law- 
RENCE CLARE. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 

LIoNEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M. and 6.30, 
Mr. J. W. GALE. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Paan Horps. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A.; 7, 
Rev. G. Crirrcuiry, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 7, 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
8. Mummery. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


AxsnrystwyTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE tt. 

Brrminauam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosePpH Woop. 

BremineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. JoHN WorstEy Austin, M.A. 

BuackBuRN, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 2.30 and 6.30, Rev. T. P. Speppine. 

Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30. 

Buaorroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Iszan 
Jonss, M.A. 


Bovrnemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. McoLacutan, M.A., B.D. 

BriautTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7. Rev. Primsttny Prin. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorcE STREET. 

Camprivaz, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rex; KE. W. Lumis, M.A. 

CuatHAmM, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-bill, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. Moraan 
WHITEMAN, 


CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Rev. W. H. Drummonp. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. OvrTwELu BInns. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6,30, Rey. C. A. Grvever, B.A. 

Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. 
SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 

EvrsnHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. Wiiutams, B.A. 

GatesHrap, Unity Church, Anniversary, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. W. WILSON. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
Grorae Evans, M.A. 

GuiLprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Grorcrk WARD. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.15, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHaries 
Hararove, M.A. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. K. H, Bonn. 

LricgestrER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E. I. Fripp, B. A. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRappock. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rosperts. 

LivERrooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. M. WATKINS. 

Matpstonn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MOoRETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER. 

New Briauton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


RUDDLE. = 
Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. Dr. 
CARPENTER, 


Portsmoutu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 
PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. ¥ 
Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES TRAVERS. 

ScarporovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JosEPH WAIN. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. ParmrrEr. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wint1Am AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Enocu FE, JENKINS. 

SourHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.380. ; 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service (only), 11, Rev. 
GEORGE STALLWORTHY. 

West Kriesy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWKEs. 


HAMBURG. 
The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, Govern- 
ment-street, 7.30, Rev. H. G, KELLINGroN, 
M.A. 


BIRTH. 
GREG.—On June 5, at Quarry Bank, Styall, to 
Captain and Mrs. Alexander Greg, a son. 
DEATH. 


SranLEy.—On May 25, very suddenly, in 
Liverpool, aged 73, Henry Stanley, of 
Seuthport and Manchester. x 


LE HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100 j extra 
charge local page.—Address to Ep1Tor, “ Dove- 
stone,’ Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


a 
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Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
: —_—o— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
| YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 


Apply by letter only to the Secretar och 
ited: Witton, Brminguar, vhs 


YPEWRITING.—Sermons, Articles, 

and MS. of every description accurately 

and intelligently typed. 1s. per 1,000 words. 

Also duplicating undertaken. Terms moderate. 
—E. P., 14, Buckley-road, Kilburn, N. W. 


ANTED, good strong GENERAL, 
Age about 30. Plain cook. Two in 
family. Wages £20.— Apply, Mrs. A. G. 
BANNATYNE, Silverleys, Broxbourne, Herts. 


‘TSEFUL COMPANION,—Lady, aged 

40, desires engagement. Healthy, good 

reader, and willing to act as Assistant House- 

kee oi Needlework.—G., Glenholm, Burgess 
, Sussex. 


ANTED, Position as HOUSE- 
KEEPER, by fairly educated person. 
Entire charge. Good cook and manager. 
S.W. or N.W. London preferred.—Mis 
PackeER, 54, Upper Grotto-road, Twickenham. 


from end of September to ame by 
letter for particulars and salary to the Hon. — 
Secretary, Miss Busk, 1, Gordon-square, W.C, 


> es 
kr ~ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. = 
Rev. H. E. Haycock to 31, Wycliffe-road, 
Urmston, near Manchester. i 


The Fnquirer. 
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To all parts of the World;:— 
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Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


To-morrow, June 12, will be Hospital 
Sunday in London. An appeal, bearing 
a number of influential signatures, has 
been issued, which will be of interest far 
beyond the area of the metropolis. ‘‘ Our 
hope is,’’ it concludes, ‘‘ that a great 
effort will be made to double the collec- 
tions this year as a special act of devotion 
to our late King, whose interest in the 
hospitals was deep and life-long. The 
need of the hospitals is great, and it is 


increasing.’’ 
x, * * 


TraLy has again been visited by a 
devastating earthquake. The area affected 


: ‘has been the country round Naples, where 


a number of small towns have suffered 
severely. The accounts of the loss of 
life and the destruction of property are 
far from complete ; but, following in the 
wake of the Messina disaster, they are 
grave enough to call for a special expres- 
sion of sympathy pou our own country- 


men. 
* * * 


‘A coop deal of natural indignation has 
been created in Protestant circles in 
‘Germany by the terms of a recent Papal 
Encyclical. It stigmatises the reformers 
of the sixteenth century as corrupters, 


who slackened for themselves and for 


‘others every check upon licence, in langu- 
age of such turbulent violence, that it 


Se would be simply ridiculous were it not for 
Bee: S 
its: sinister attempt to inflame ancient 
2 controversies. 


its appeal to the dark passions of men and 


‘No one can be expected 
to receive coarse language of this kind 
with equanimity ; but Protestants, if they 
3 wise, will not retaliate in similar terms. 
The Pope is an old man, in the hands of 
and he has shown on 
re thea one occasion poss a eee 
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incapacity for sound judgment and dis-| only be done by native leaders, who must 


cretion in dealing with public affairs. 
* * * 

Tue Women’s Congress has been held 
this week in the Congress Hall at the 
British-Japanese Exhibition. Sir George 
Reid, in opening the Congress on Monday, 
said that for a long while woman was 
looked upon as a kind of postscript to man. 
Christianity had done a great deal for 
woman, and if anyone who disbelieved in 
Christianity doubted that he should re- 
member that there was all the difference 
in the world between Christianity and 
Christians. If Christians were saturated 
right through with Christianity the posi- 
tion of woman and everything else would 
be vastly better than they were. 

* * * 

Tue Congress has succeeded in bringing 
to a focus the immense range and bene- 
ficence of women’s work in public affairs. 
Their activity in the various departments 
of local government received special em- 
phasis. It was pointed out, for instance, 
that there are now 42 women sanitary 
inspectors in London, and nearly three 
times that number in the provinces. 
Fifteen years ago there were only two in 
London. These inspectors have to pass 
the same examinations as men, with some 
additional special qualifications. Facts 
like these should make a strong appeal to 
the public imagination, and are full of 
encouragement for all who are devoting 
themselves to the cause of social better- 
ment. 

* * He 

Tue Bishop of Birmingham, in opening 
a missionary exhibition in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society on 
Wednesday, spoke of the identification of 
Christianity in the minds of Oriental and 
African peoples with foreign domination, 
National movements, he said, tended in 
consequence to be anti-Christian moye- 
ments. What they had to propagate was 
a Christianity that was catholic, and not 
Christianity in the shape in which it had 
taken hold of our own race. That could 


be entrusted with the task of building up 
a native Christianity. 
+ * % : 
THERE is deep wisdom and spiritual 
insight in Dr. Gore’s attitude. It is based 
upon the recognition that the spiritual 
power of Christianity is something more 
universal than the forms in which it 
clothes itself, and that it is as spiritual 
power and not as a finished system, bearing 
the stamp of Western orthodoxy, that it 
must make its appeal to races occupying 
different levels of civilisation from ourselves. 
But this is a principle with far-reaching 
implications, and applied consistently it 
would, we believe, affect profoundly some 
of the positions connected with orders and 
unity, which Dr. Gore himself contends 
for as essential. 


* * * 


“Mr. Gotpwin Smiru, who died at 
his Canadian home on Tuesday, retained 
a remarkable hold upon the public 
mind, in spite of his self-imposed exile of 
more than 40 years. It is hard to realise 
that he held the chair of Modern History at 
Oxford before Stubbs and Freeman, and 
was one of the dominant factors in bringing 
wavering English sentiment round to the 
anti-slavery side at the time of the American 
war. In later years he espoused an un- 
popular cause with less success when he 
became the prophet of an inevitable 
absorption of Canada by the United States, 


* * * 


ALIKE as journalist, pamphleteer, and 
writer of history, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
wielded a brilliant pen. He was a master 
in the art of effective controversy, with 
a fine scorn for half-tones and dimly per- 
ceived truths. In later years he turned his 
keen logic to the analysis of the religious 
consciousness and current creeds. He was 
among the last of the philosophical radicals 
in religion. The title of the latest of his 
long series of publications, “ No Refuge but 
in Truth,’’ was a fitting symbol alike of 
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his complete sincerity and of the limits of 
his intellectual sympathy. We believe 
that in recent years he was a supporter 
of the Unitarian Church in Toronto. 


* * # 


A worp of tribute is due to the memory of 
Sir William Butler, who died on Tuesday. 
Like many other great soldiers, he was an 
Irishman, and perhaps he owed to his 
racial qualities the gift of political imagi- 
nation and foresight, which he combined 
with unusual powers of military organisa- 
tion.’ His career was one of success won 
step by step by indomitable pluck and 
perseverance, and, if it ended in some 
disappointment to himself owing to sincere 
conviction on grave questions of national 
duty, there are few people now who will 
not be ready to acknowledge his remarkable 
sagacity and the national loss incurred 
by his retirement. He was a man of wide 
and cultivated tastes and deep religious 
conyictions. 

* * * 

THE most interesting point in the annua] 
report of the Prison Commissioners for 
Scotland, just issued as a Blue Book, is the 
declaration that there has been a material 
decrease in the number of commitments 
during the past year. The number ot 
commitments of ordinary prisoners was 
54,039, a lower number than in any year 
since 1897, and a decrease of 8,143 as 
compared with the abnormally high figure 
of the previous year. There can be little 
doubt, the report declares, that this very 
gratifying diminution in the number of 
prisoners is in the main due to two causes 
working together—firstly, the general want 
of employment resulting in scarcity of 
money in the hands of the unskilled labour- 
ing population, and, secondly, the increase 
in the price of spirits which took effect 
at the end of April. 


* * * 


For the whole of Scotland for 1909, 
the arrests for drunkenness show a de- 
crease as compared with 1908 of nearly 27 
per cent. in the cities and burghs and 19 
per cent. in the country districts. The 
Commissioners earnestly hope that this 
change in the habits of the people will not 
be merely temporary, but that even with 
increased prosperity and more ready cash 
available less may be spent upon intoxicat- 
ing liquor. Itis much to be regretted that 
even last year, when the numbers were 
low, 12,316 persons came into prison for 
the first time. The Commissioners, in 
discussing duration of sentence and re- 
formative treatment, declare that it is 
most desirable that there should be adopted 
a more rational method of treatment for 
drunkenness than the present one of 
repeatedly imprisoning men and women for 
short sentences, and liberating them with 
the practical certainty that they will soon 
be imprisoned again. . 


SENTIMENT VERSUS SENTI- 
MENTALITY. 


Last week, as everybody knows, ex- 
President Roosevelt made a daring and 
characteristic speech at the Mansion House. 
Opinions will differ as to the value of the 
advice given in that speech and the wisdom 
of making it. We will not concern our- 
selves with these points. Mr. Roosevelt 
makes an attack upon “ sentimentality,” 
and it is into the meaning which he at- 
taches to the word that we wish to inquire. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Roose- 
velt said, “‘ Weakness, timidity, sentimen- 
tality, may cause more harm than violence 
and injustice. Of all broken reeds, 
sentimentality is the most broken reed 
on which righteousness can Jean.” Some 
very foolish person wrote asking him to 
substitute the word “sentiment” for 
“ sentimentality,” and Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plies in last Saturday’s Times to this 
ridiculous request as we should expect a 
high-minded and clear thinking man to 
reply. “I regard sentiment as the exact 
antithesis of sentimentality, and to sub- 
stitute sentiment for sentimentality in my 
speech would exactly invert my meaning. 
I abhor sentimentality, and on the other 
hand I think no man is worth his salt who 
is not profoundly influenced by sentiment 
and who does not shape his life in accordance 
with a high ideal.” That any man in his 
senses should have wished to substitute 
sentiment for sentimentality in order to 
give a truer expression to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
meaning, shows the strange confusion pre- 
vailing in some minds about these words. 

The word sentimentality, with its vaguely 
disparaging associations, is used as a 
weapon frequently against anyone who 
pleads for more imagination and sympathy 
in the treatment of weak races by the 
strong, or who pleads for reform in our 
prison system or reform in our workhouse 
system. To the mere official, administering 
a system as efficiently and justly as pos- 
sible, anyone is likely to be called a sen- 
timentalist who desires reform, ot who asks 
that a subject people should have more 
freedom and be treated with more respect. 
Anyone whois not content with discipline 
and order and the management of the weak 
by the strong, in what is considered to be 
theinterest of the whole, without troubling 
about the desires of the weak, is often 
called a sentimentalist. Probably Russian 
officials at the present time consider those 
people to be pure sentimentalists who pro- 
test against the iniquity of destroying the 
last traces of independence in Finland. 
We want aunited empire, they say: we 
want order and discipline, and one law 
applying to all. We want to manage these 
men and their countty in the interests of 
the whole. Any ideals and individuality 
of their own, any love of freedom and pride 
in their past is mere sentimentality, and 


not worth a moment’s consideration by a 
practical statesman. They must be brought 
into line with the rest of the empire, and if 
they resist they must be remorselessly 
crushed. 
We, in this country, looking with more 
unprejudiced eyes, know that Finland and 
her friends are not to be branded with sen- 
timentality ; we sympathise profoundly 
with her in the effort to maintain her 
ancient liberties, and we think she is 
animated by noble sentiments and not by 
sentimentality. But in our own affairs 
we do not always see the distinction quite 
so clearly, our judgment is more liable to be 
warped by self-interest, by desire for order 
and by official prejudice. The sentiments 
which should surely fo:m the basis of all 
gool government are recognition of the 
rights of the governed, respect for the 
governed, a desire to promote their in-” 
dividuality and to educate them along the 
lines of their religious and national life so 
that they may be capable of ‘further free- 
dom, while at the same time checking all 
that makes for mere disorder and anarchy. 
Sentimentality might perhaps be de- 3 
scribed as kindness without strength, love 
without law, good-nature without severity. _ 
Itis what Emerson described as “ a mush of 
concession.” It is an easy-going kind-— 
liness which gives to the governed whatever 
they appear to want, without knowledge 
of their real needs and without courage to 
resist them for their own good. The sen- 
timentalist looks at the criminal, and wants _ 
to treat him as merely an unfortunate 
person in trouble. He looks at a mass of 
Egyptians or Hindoos clamouring for what 
they call freedom, and he thinks it ought to — 
be granted them forthwith. The wise, 
strong, high-minded man will not take a 
merely official view in opposition to these 
demands. He will not be simply the ee 
administrator of a cast-iron system and look | 
down with contempt upon the turbulence 
of the mob. He will recognise that these 
inarticulate cries must be taken into con- 
sideration, that his nation is not the pre- 
ordained ruler for all time of any subject _ 
race. He will not treat any man as a , 
mere cog in a machine, a mere pawnina __ 
game for political power. Hisrule,solong 
as it continues at all, must haveanelement 
of severity in it, punishing lawlessness and 
murder, but it will be marked by a deep wt 
sympathy and respect for the governed and 4 
a desire to give them gradually more free- a 
dom and power. ; eo 
Sentimentality is not confined to weak-— 
minded people, pitying the ignorant, or 
sinful, or down-trodden, and prepared ia 
give them anything they like wit 
consideration of consequences. W 
known as jingoism, the patriotism 


sentimentality. It is love of cou 
and usually a rather blatant, loud-me 


It does not concern itself with 
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wrongs, with consequences, with knowing 
other points of view; it is possessed with 
an unintelligent and blind enthusiasm, 
which is always a sign of weakness and of 
danger. 

An excellent example of sentimentality 
is given by Shakespeare in Casca’s 
description of the reception of Julius 
Cesar by the mob after his fainting attack. 

‘* When he came to himself again, he 
said, if he had done or said anything 
amiss he desired their worships to think 
it was his infirmity. Three or four 
wenches where I stood cried, ‘ Alas! good 
soul,’ and forgave him with all their 
hearts. If Cwsar had stabbed their 
mothers they would have done no less.’’ 
There is the kindness without severity, 
pity without judgment, goodwill shallow 
and weak because without any moral 
sense, which seems to be the idea at the 
basis of sentimentality. Casar made a 
dramatic appeal to the feelings of these 
people. He was a picturesque person- 
ality, looking pale; and all his faults, 
his follies, his tyrannies, his dangerous 
ambition were forgotten in a moment. 
They cried, ‘‘ Alas! poor soul, and for- 
gave him with all their hearts.’’ That 
attitude of mind, whether towards subject 
races or towards tyrants, whether towards 
our own nation or towards other nations, 
whether towards rich or poor, whether 
towards the prisoner or the respectable 
hypocrite, is always a sign of weakness and 
There must be an element of 
severity and of judgment in our relation 
towards ourselves or others. Love is 
strong, not weak; it does not yield to 
the ignorant cry of a multitude or to the 
glamour of a glittering personality. It 
does not treat the criminal as if he 
were honest, the foolish as if he were 
wise, the child as if he were a man. 

The direction in which the needed com- 
bination of severity with love is most 


clearly seen is in connection with our. 


prison system. Few people would think 
it right or possible to abolish prisons or 
to treat the inmates as mere patients in a 
hospital, objects of pity and sympathy 
to be nursed back by mere kindness into 
health. That would be pure sentimentality, 
and sentimentality which ignores the exist- 
ence of the human will, treating wrong- 
doing as a mere disease. In the name of 
kindness such treatment is really an insult 
in disguise. We treat a criminal with 
more respect when we punish him than 
when we nurse him. In the former case 


_ we pay him the compliment of regarding 


him as a man with some mind and will 


of his own, in the latter we treat him as a 


wretched creature who could not help him- 
self. 

What people, who are wrongly called 
sentimentalists, plead for, is not the 


_ abolition of punishment but a deeper love 


and a truer knowledge of the criminal. 
set the restraint be of such a kind that it 


* 
nha 


makes for a better use of freedom. Let 
the punishment be not vindictive but 
remedial. Let the severity be controlled 
by wise sympathy, making for increased 
self-respect and tending to build up and 
not to break down the character. 

That is not, upon the whole, we fear, the 
tendency of our prison system to-day, 
There is order, discipline, severity, but 
there is little love. The welfare and moral 
regeneration of the prisoner is not the 
chief end in view. Men like Mr. Gals- 
worthy are not to be branded as senti- 
mentalists when they plead for a great 
deal more than this, and when they hold 
up some things in the prison system to 
our reprobation. 

We agree with Mr. Roosevelt in his 
dislike of sentimentality and his admira- 
tion for sentiment, and we could wish 
that the distinction of the two words and 
of the trends of action which follow from 
them were more clearly recognised. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


a 


THE QUEST OF AN ADEQUATE 
CHRISTOLOGY. 


4 Tue Apocalyptic view of the historical 
Jesus discloses a strange personality, who 
cannot, even with violence, be forced into 
the ordinary terms of natural humani- 
tarianism. If we do this, we make him 
out to be a mere Palestinian Mahdi, to 
whom the heart can no longer turn with 
adoring love and moral veneration. On 
the other hand, he is plainly a being who 
cannot, except by ignoring those granite 
boulders of fact which no idealisation can 
ever wear away, be indentified and equated 
with God the Creator of the Universe. In 
the presence of the real Jesus conventional 
orthodoxy and commonplace rationalism 
have both become impossible. Either 
Jesus was a man in supernatural union 
with God or he was a deluded rhapsodist 
who thought that he was. The same 
dilemma applies in degree to all great 
prophets conscious of a peculiar vocation. 
Indeed, in the last resort, we must hold 
that every man is in the strictest sense of 
the word supernatural. That is to say, 
he is not the product of the cosmic 
mechanism which Science conceptually 
abstracts from the mystery of reality and 
conveniently calls Nature. He is the child 
of God; he is a divine being begotten 
and born of the Spirit. We may speak 
rhetorically and pantheistically of a natural 
Supernaturalism and of a supernatural 
Nature, but such language obliterates a 
real distinction and destroys the difference 
between the adjective and the noun in 
that monistic and Hegelian night in which 
all cows are black. 

Some kind of dualism is always needed 
to give due significance to the fact that 
man is an immortal soul whose true home 
is in the spiritual not the material world. 

Jesus is supremely distinguished by the 
intense sublimity of his consciousness of 
his own supernatural origin and Messianic 
vocation ; and by the way in which the 


history of Christian experience has ratified 
his witness of himself. He never was for 
his immediate disciples either a God to 
be worshipped nor yet a man just a bit 
better than themselves. His own followers 
and the early Church agreed in setting him 
peculiarly apart for special spiritual homage 
without making him out to be the Eternal 
God. The first heresy, let it be noted, 
was not a denial of his divinity, but a 
denial of his manhood. The first serious 
controversy within the Christian Church 
was with Docetism which made his man- 
hood an apparition and not with any 
humanitarianism which would make his 
divinity unreal. The actual impact and 
impression of Jesus on the men and 
women who loved him made it quite 
impossible for them to regard him as an 
ordinary man. No unprejudiced and fair- 
minded reader of the New Testament can 
forget for an instant that the writers, 
rightly or wrongly, believe themselves to 
be dealing with a personality not only of 
extraordinary and awful holiness, but of 
supernatural endowments and miraculous 
powers. Honest criticism must recognise 
this und explain it as best it can. 

It is the glory of the Apocalyptic school 
that it does full justice to these features 
of the Gospel record. Itis even extravagant 
and one-sided in its corrective emphasis 
on the eschatological conceptions of Jesus. 
It fails to give proper weight to those 
enduring elements in the religious and 
ethical teaching of Jesus which are inde- 
pendent of all eschatology or at least 
easily separable from eschatology. But 
when this has been pointed out, the 
Apocalyptic school deserves gratitude for 
its immense service in bringing into bold 
relief the fact that Christianity is not solely 
a religion which Jesus taught, but also and 
pre-eminently a religion which Jesus was, 
a religion of which his mysterious Messianic 
personality is a chief object and inspiration. 

The quest of the historical Jesus imposes 
upon us this further quest of an adequate 
Christology. Dr. Sanday, in his last book,* 
has made a most important contribution 
to this modern effort. Having regard to 
the scholarly distinction and authoritative 
status of the author, it is the biggest and 
boldest advance yet made by recognised 
orthodoxy. It is made by one entirely 
loyal to the Anglican Church, who is 
** conscious of a certain call to offer to 
meditate.’’ After an extremely interest- 
ing and helpful survey of ancient Christo- 
logies, followed by an exposition and com- 
parison of two types of modern thought 
characteristic respectively of ‘‘a_ full 
Christianity’? and ‘‘a reduced Christi- 
anity,’’ Dr. Sanday comes forward with 
a remarkably daring, though tentative, 
theory of his own. This theory has for 
its presupposition the psychology of the 
Subliminal Self which we associate with 
the names of F. W. H. Myers and Professor 
Wm. James. According to Myers, each of 
us is in reality an abiding psychical entity 
far more extensive than he knows—an 
individuality which can never express 
itself completely through any corporeal 
manifestation. The Self manifests through 
organism, but there is always some part 
of the Self unmanifested ; and always, as 
it seems, some power of organic expression 


* Christologies Ancient and Modern, Oxford; 


Clarendon Press, 6s, 
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In abeyance or reserve. Prof. Wm. James 
developed this view in his ‘‘ Varieties of 
Religious Experience,’’ and urged that in 
this subliminal background many of the 
performances of genius have their origin ; 
and in his study of conversion, of mystical 
experiences and of prayer, he shows how 
striking a part invasions from this region 
play in the religious life. 

Now the two fundamental propositions 
on which Dr. Sanday constructs his novel 
Christology are these :—(1) ‘‘ That the 
proper seat or locus of all divine indwelling, 
or divine action upon the human soul, is 
the subliminal consciousness,’’? and (2) 
‘* that the same or the corresponding sub- 
liminal consciousness is the proper seat or 
locus of the Deity of the incarnate Christ.” 
The analogy of our human selves is to 
this extent quite fearlessly transferred to 
Jesus. ‘‘ If, whatever we have of divine 
must needs pass through a strictly human 
medium, the same law would hold good 
even for Him.’’ Dr. Sanday, therefore, 
declines to draw a vertical line between 
the human nature and divine nature of 
Christ, and to say that certain actions of 
His fall on one side of this line and certain 
actions on the other. He draws instead 
a horizontal line between the upper human 
medium, which is the proper and natural 
field of all active expression, and those 
lower deeps which are no less the proper 
and natural home of whatever is divine. 
He asserts the humanity of our Lord in a 
most uncompromising way :— 

** We think of the human conscious- 
ness of the Lord as entirely human; 
we make no attempt to divide it 
up and fence off one part of it 
as human and another part as divine. 
Whatever there was of divine in Him, on 
its way to outward expression, whether in 
speech or act, passed through, and could 
not but pass through the restricting and 
restraining medium of human conscious- 
ness... . This involves that only so 
much of the divine could be expressed as 
was capable of expression within the 
forms of humanity. We accept this 
conclusion unreservedly and have no wish 
to tamper with it. The Life of our Lord, 
so far as it was visible, was a strictly 
human life; ... there is nothing to 
prevent us from speaking of this human 
life of His just as we should speak of the 
life of one of ourselves. Over this we 
can shake hands with those Continental 
theologians who insist on taking the 
humanity of our Lord in real earnest and 
as no mere matter of form.’’ 

Having asserted this with engaging frank- 
ness, he adds that ‘‘ this human life was in 
its deepest roots directly continuous with 
the life of God himself.’’ This, however, is 
only what, according to Paul, is true of 
ourselves too, for ‘‘in Him we live and 
move and have our being.’’ - Christianity 
doubtless ‘‘ refuses to think of Christ 
merely as man,’? but Dr. Sanday’s 
psychology would compel him to admit that 
it also refuses to think of any other man 
““merely as man.’’ It thinks of us all 
as children of God. It believes that every 
human life is like the life of Jesus in its 
deepest roots directly continuous with the 
life of God himself. Formerly it taught 
this in terms of inspiration. We are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. Now it avails 


itself of the new pyschology. Where then, | 


we ask, are Dr. Sanday’s points of departure | 


from our 
tarianism ? 


own supernatural humant- 
After. careful reading 


issues. 
sive. 
from thine,’’ 
conciliation which he has at heart. The 
striking thing about Dr. Sanday’s Christo- 
logy is that, while in the name and in the 
interest of orthodoxy it recognises at one 
and the same time a real Manhood and a 
real Godhead, it does this in a way which 
seems applicable in degree to all men. 
To use his own words, ‘‘ while it does this 
by its appeal to that mingling of divine 
and human of which we are conscious 
ever in ourselves, it points towards a 
mode of Incarnation which we can within 
our measure realise and understand.’’ 

It would be interesting and valuable 
if Dr. Sanday would consent to answer one 
question. Was ‘‘the Son’’ (however 
defined) operative in Jesus of Nazareth 
with a kind of uniqueness differing 
essentially from the uniqueness with which 
the same Son operates in all religious 
personalities conscious of peculiar voca- 
tion? That Jesus was called to be the 
Messiah does, of course, set him apart from 
all other human beings; but that it was 
the good pleasure of God to reveal His 
Son in Paul and call him to be an Apostle 
to the Gentiles sets him also apart from 
all other human beings. Was Jesus 
‘* unique ’’ or ‘‘ supernatural ’’ in a sense 
essentially different from that in which we 
are all unique and supernatural? That 
question Dr. Sanday does not seem to 
face. His great achievement is to show 
how, without departing too violently from 
the main doctrines and traditions of the 
Church, we can agree on a common Christo- 
logy, and, without denying other manifes- 
tations of the divine in the world and in 
humanity, join in the worship of God in 
Christ. 


eee 


THE PURITAN AND THE ARTIST. 


I nave found myself much interested | 


lately in that surly old moralist who 
wrote, or transcribed, or edited, what I 


believe is known among scholars as the’ 


Jehovistic narrative in our Bibles. Old 


he was I am pretty certain. Surly he was. 
I am quite certain. A pessimist, despising | 


progress, with streaks of poetry in his 
rustic heart. For he must be a country- 
man, so virulent is his suspicion of cities. 
A kind of rustic Dr. Johnson, full of 
common sense, sturdy prejudice, and of a 
knotty courage, poetical in spite of himself, 
as Johnson was. Nor does even Johnson 
surpass him in brooding pity for man, 
nor even Wordsworth in the sense of ‘‘ the 
heavy and the weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world.’? The writer of the 
Elohistic story sings away among the 
morning stars the song of creation, and 
his ceaseless refrain is that everything 1s 
good. The sun, the moon, the stars, the 
earth, the sea, the air, these are his spacious 
background for man, the crowning glory 
of creation, made in God’s image. But 
then comes this surly old economist of 
pleasure with quite another story. He 


and 
re-reading, we must confess to finding him! 
indecisive on the critical and sundering 

Probably he meant to be indeci-. 
By being non-committal in drawing | 
the mystic line ‘‘ severing rightly His’ 
he furthers the work: of. 


‘vannot seé the good, and his utter con- 
tempt gives his version a unique tone; but 
he is not cynical; he finds no mean pleasure 
in pessimism; he is sombre, mournful, 4 
compassionate. God made a clay man, 
and breathed life into him, and put him 
in a garden; but the’ man was: lonely, so 
God made a woman, and the woman led 
the maninto wrong. With what charming 
sincerity the tale is told. The jealous 
God, the serpent with just a touch of the 
superior worldly person, the mixed motives, 
then the man and woman hiding among 
the trees, Adam trying to lay the blame 
on Eve, and finally the curse rising into 
poetry with its hard picture of labour, its 
emphasis on the sorrows of woman, its 
pitiless logic as to the beginning and end 
of man. Child-like it all is, but not 
childish, and we feel the sure hand of a 
master in that culminating scene in the 
tragedy of the first family—the murderer — 
Cain; his sullen defiance breaking down in 
that cry of agony, ‘‘My punishment is 
greater than I can bear !”’ tag 
This ancestral tragedy is the background 
of human life. The gloomy narrative now 
broadens out, and our author goes on to tell 
us that it was the descendants of this 
murderer who now brought in civilization; — 
they built cities, they discovered the arts 
and sciences. These are the gifts of the 
children of Cain, and the taint of si 
hatred, murder is on them all. As I rea 
I cannot help thinking of Greece. Wh 
a contrast. To the Greek art and scie 
were the gifts of the generous gods ; th 
came from heaven, consecrated by Apollo 
and the gracious Muses. But this old 
Puritan will have none of this. Progress 18 


impiety. God made man innocent, but | 
has found out profane inventions; from 
vagabond Cain, restless, discontented, ¢ 
the art of music and the skill of 
craftsman. 3 
In one of his noble prefaces Shelley 
written on the debt we owe to Greee rE, 
according to him our civilization is just | x 
Greek. Perhaps; but across our culture 
there lies a dark shadow. The old Ad 
is strong in us, and while art smil 
religion frowns, and we have a feeling t a 
they are hostile. This feeling is 
peculiar to the prig and the prude. 
trust of the imagination and inte 
has been evident in the most endowed 
sons of men; timidity of their po 
belief in their proneness to evil, have 
duced amazing results. The pari 
these great ones is their main 
St. Augustine, Rousseau, the lonel 
Swift, our dear old Dr. Johnson, 
Newman, Wordsworth—all these 
some of our old author’s fears and 
dices, and something ofhis malignant c 
tempt. Yes, and greater ones even, 
Shakespeare and Plato both hav 
moods when they love to blacken Athen: 
» This is the strife between the Pu 
and the Artist, reaching a high pit 
interest when waged in the breast 
individual. Yet men talk as if it 
mere matter of pose. By all m 
away the ugly fungus of the 
formist conscience growing round 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
strife will still remain, Let us ho; 
the end the Artist will win. It 
for the Artist that he fi 
to live in, for all ar 
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possi bility of the facts of life being idealized; 
if they are mean and squalid how can they 
be a basis for the noble and beautiful ? 
The Venus of Milo is unthinkable in a 
society ashamed of the body, the splendid 
head and front of Apollo impossible in a 
society afraid of the mind, and shame of 
the body and fear of the mind are easily 
associated with degrading superstitions 
and the sweating system. But we must 
make a high demand on art. By art we 
mean the result of the thought and work 
of the community expressed in round, bold, 
and beautiful forms. Artis the fulfilment 
of the Elohistic sentence, ‘‘ Let us make 
man in our image, and let him have 
dominion.’’ If, then, through Art, man 
be not ‘‘ lovelier in lordship of things,’’ 
Art has failed. And our grim old pessimist 
says it has, Things have dominion over 
you, he says. You are over-civilized. 
And the history of some recent artists 
bears him out. For instance, Keats and 
Landor, each a rare artist, turn away in 
disgust from the life around them and 
write poetry on classical and medieval 
subjects. Where is the poet singing of the 
life of to-day ? Do not our artists despise 
the life of the modern town? Is not this 
as much as to say that progress may go 
wrong, and civilization get a bit out of 
hand? Ihave even met some artists so 
much in sympathy with our Jehovist as 
to desire a flood and a fresh start. 


Re 


TEMPERANCE AND THE 
PROBATION ACT. 


Tue Probation of Offenders Act of 1907 
is one of those quiet, non-party pieces of 
legislation which, because they are not 

_heralded from public platforms by eloquent 
tributes or by denunciation, as the case 
may be, are apt to receive from the general 
‘public less attention than they deserve. 
Indeed, many to whom a _ knowledge 
of this Act might be useful have but 
a hazy idea of its provisions. Having 
been in force for only two and a half years 
it is, perhaps, a little too early to forecast 
the full sphere of its usefulness ; but early 
last year the Home Secretary appointed a 
Departmental Committee toinquire into its 
working, and the Report of this Committee, 
issued shortly before last Christmas, to- 
gether with the minutes of evidence, form 
interesting reading for those to whom the 
rescue and reformation of our social offen- 


_ ders appeal. To the temperance reformer 


the Act should bring fresh hope, and it is 
more particularly to this point that we 
wish now to direct attention. 
The Probation Act, as the Report says, 
provides a method by which a person who 
has offended against the law, instead of 


being punished by imprisonment or fine ... 

may be brought under the direct personal 
influence of a man or woman chosen for 
excellence of character and for strength of 
_ personal influence ; and, lending authority 


to that supervision, securing that it shall 
not be treated as a thing of little account, 


the Act keeps suspended over the offender 


the penalties of the law, to be inflicted or to 


be withdrawn according as his conduct 


during the specified period is bad or good.” 
The man or woman thus chosen by the 
Court is known as the probation officer,and 


it is his or her duty to visit the person under 
supervision, to advise, assist, and befriend 
him, and to report to the Court as to his 
behaviour. The Court has regard to “ the 
character, antecedents, age, health, or 
mental condition of the person charged, or 
to the trivial nature of the offence, or to 
the extenuating circumstances under which 
the offence was committed ’’ ; and besides 
placing the offender under the supervision 
of a probation officer instead of fining or 
sending to prison, it may add further con- 
ditions, amongst which may be one relating 
to abstention from intoxicating liquor. 

The Committee report that this condition 
has been inserted in a large number of the 
cases to which it can be applied, and as a 
rule has been found to be of the utmost 
value. Even if the offence is theft or 
violence, and it is traceable to drink, one 
well-known police-court magistrate has 
been accustomed to say, on releasing the 
prisoner to the probation officer, “ This 
habit must be broken; that must be one 
of the conditions.” And he has insisted 
on total abstinence during the period of 
probation, a condition which, the probation 
officers report, has been well observed. 
“ Perhaps the worst case I have had,” said 
one probation officer, “ was a young man 
who was charged with stealing a bicycle. 
Drink had been at the bottom of his failure 
all along. He was an outcast practically 
from his father’s home. That was the one 
thing that had hindered him from keeping 
a situation when he had it, and he was 
bound over not to enter a publichouse or 
to drink. He has completed his time now, 
he has a nice little sum in the savings bank, 
and has a good situation ; and when I saw 
him the last time, he was full of gratitude 
to the magistrate who had given him the 
opportunity ; but he also said one of the 
things that helped him most was the fact 
that when he wanted to go into a public- 
house he dared not, because he was afraid 
a policeman would see him.” “Do you 
think the Act is of use in cases of drink ? ”’ 
another probation officer was asked. 
“Very much so,” was the reply. “I 
should like to see it used a great deal more 
in cases of drink. I think it is especially 
adapted to cases of excessive drinking,” 
and he added that even in cases of habitual 
excess he had found the condition of total 
abstinence thoroughly successful. 

Here, then, we have indicated the lines 
on which must run the future treatment of 
that vast annual army of offenders whose 
downfall has been caused by drink. A 
pledge of total abstinence may be ad- 
ministered in court, whether for simple 
drunkenness or for more serious offences 
committed whilst under the influence of 
liquor, and this pledge has behind it the 
fullstrength of the law. To break it within 
the specified period is to render oneself 
liable to punishment for the original offence. 
Temperance men and women should grasp 
this point ; they should try to create such 
a public opinion that this class of offenders 
should never have branded on them the 
taint of imprisonment until the more merci- 
ful conditions allowed by the law have 
been tried. There are still many courts in 
which the total abstinence pledge is never 
used. This should not be, and it remains 
for temperance reformers to drive the 
question home. Nor is the necessary 
machinery at allcomplicated. Any manor 


SS 


woman approved by the Court may be 
appointed a probation officer, and the work 
may be entirely honorary. Thus, even in 
those courts to which no salaried officer is 
attached, the experiment of probation 
orders may be tried through the agency of 
some experienced and philanthropic citi- 
zen. The police-court missionaries who 
have been formally appointed probation 
officers with one voice agree that their 
work and influence is much strengthened 
by having behind them the strong arm of 
the law. And so great is the influence 
which a good officer is able to exercise, that 
often his friendship and advice are sought 
after the term of probation has expired 
As the Report says, ‘“ There are many 
persons on whom the effect of such in- 
fluence, applied at the moment when the 
commission of an offence reveals the 
special need of it, may be as valuable as the 
skilled help of a doctor to a person suffering 
from disease.” And thus may justice be 
made to walk hand in hand with mercy. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. ] 


IS IMMANENCE THE RIGHT 
WORD? 


Sir,—Mr. Whitaker has certainly done 
a service in raising the question of the 
meaning of the concept of ‘‘ immanence.” 
In much recent theological discussion the 
concept has been used with a certain un- 
sparing disregard of meaning, either possible 
or actual, and at times has seemed in danger 
of sinking to that low level of terminology 
on which words are used with so wide and 
so careless an application that any real 
significance they may have is lost. To 
rescue the word, then, from such a fate is 
certainly a worthy endeavour. The best 
way of aiding Mr. Whitaker is, I am sure, 
to criticise quietly and fairly his own 
stated: view of the matter, and then to lay 
one’s own view, if one has any, alongside 
his, in the hope that further enlightening 
criticism may follow. The point on which 
I should myself venture at once to join 
issue with Mr. Whitaker is the distinc- 
tion he makes between incarnation and 
immanence. I do not see exactly how 
that distinction is to be upheld, nor, I 
fancy, were it thoroughly substantiated, 
would it aid us much in our struggle with 
the fundamental difficulties of the im- 
manence idea. Doubtless, in the develop- 
ment of Christian theory, the concept of 
incarnation has been particularised to an 
unwarrantable extent. Men have spoken 
of the incarnation, as though of some single, 
isolated phenomenon. In this restricted 
usage, incarnation has meant the assump- 
tion of human flesh by a divine being in 
a single particular instance. The theory 
rests on the hypothesis of at least two 
wholly distinguished elements in the 
universe, a divine and a human, an in- 
finite and a finite. These lie really apart 
from each other, and it is only by a super- 


natural and miraculous act on the part 
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of the divine element that any commerce 
is possible between the two. When, how- 
ever, the escape was made from this 
dualism, as it frequently was made, in 
the early Church, and clearer, or at least 
other, conceptions of the nature and rela- 
tion of finite and infinite prevailed, there 
at once the concept of incarnation took 
a wider scope. Incarnation appeared 
not as the incarnation, a particular, iso- 
lated, and withal miraculous phenomenon, 
but as a universal fact, expressing the 
essential nature and relation of divine and 
human, a principle of being, whereof the 
incarnation was only a supreme example. 
Such a widening of the term is found quite 
commonly in the thought of the great 
Christian mystics. In Eckhart’s writings, 
for example, incarnation is distinctly 
a universal, spiritual fact, the Eternal Son 
of God is for ever incarnate in the heart of 
man. When, however, the concept of 
incarnation is thus universalised, it is 
difficult to see just how and where it 
differs from that of immanence’ Uni- 
versal incarnation and immanence are 
pretty much the same, surely, On any 
thoroughly monistic view of the universe 
—and it is only in such a view that the 
concepts of immanence and incarnation, 
apart from miraculous mysteries, have a 
place—it is difficult to substantiate a 
sound distinction between the two concepts. 
It means the same thing to say God is 
incarnate in humanity as to say God is 
immanent in humanity. Both concepts 
signify the fact that the divine life is 
of such a character that it must live and be 
lived within the universe, and not outside 
it, 

Mr. Whitaker further raises the ex- 
tremely delicate question of ‘‘ degrees,’’ 
and denies that immanence admits of 
degrees. The satisfactory treatment of 
that question would demand a whole 
metaphysic, and I do not propose to under- 
take it here. I will only venture to 
observe that the strict theory of the 
divine immanence cannot be made to 
mean that, if we abstract a part of the 
universe from its context, and hold it 
unrelated before us, we shall have the 
whole of the divine then immanent. If, 
however, you leave the part in its context 
and in its relations, even though you still 
regard it as a part, I should say that then 
the whole of the divine is then immanent, 
constituting the reality of the part con- 
cerned. The reality of any part of the 
universe is the reality of the whole, and in 
that way the whole may be said to be 
immanent in the part. 

The concept of immanence means (1) 
that the divine, or God, does not exist in 
separation from the universe, simply as 
external maker, but rather (2) that God, 
the divine, lives IN THE UNIVERSE, and has 
no life outside it. God is incarnate in 
the universe, which, on this view, is not 
only ‘‘ with God,’’ but 7s God. But the 
real crux of the whole matter lies, as Mr. 
Whitaker himself suggests, in the problem 
of the relation between the immanence 
of God, so conceived, and his transcen- 
dence. Perhaps, after all, the concept of 
transcendence is really the one that re- 
quires more careful working out. What, 
on a monistic hypothesis, is the meaning 
of transcendence? I feel that these re- 
marks are wholly inadequate; but lack 


of space forbids my offering any more at | the difficulties of carrying it into practice, 


the moment. 


The worst of questions like | but we cannot regard all souls as temples 


the one raised by Mr. Whitaker is that} of the divine energy, without sincerely 


they lead to so many more, and, in the 
end, as I have already hinted, to a whole 
metaphysic, which one certainly cannot 
expound in a brief epistle. I conclude, 
therefore, simply by again thanking Mr. 
Whitaker for his letter, “and by suggesting 
that we, who accept the concept of im- 
manence, seek more light on the parallel 
concept of transcendence. I feel sure that 
the latter concept is fundamentally im- 
portant at the present stage of theological 
discussion.—Yours, &c., 
Srantey A. MELLOR. 
14, Oakwood-grove, Rotherham, 
June 6, 1910. ., 
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Sir,—So far as Mr. Whitaker’s letter is a 
challenge to all those who find help from 
the doctrine of the Immanence of God, 
I desire to reply to it. 

This doctrine in its modern dress, as 
Mr. Campbell himself has pointed out, is 
a product of nineteenth century thought 
and not peculiar to himself. It may be 
useful to remember that it was one of the 
foundation stones of Theodore Parker’s 
Theism. But he maintained that God 
was transcendent as well as immanent 
in matter and spirit ; a God locked up in 
His universe was an idea repugnant to 
him. 

Your correspondent’s conception of 
Immanence may be philosophically more 
correct than my own, but I fail to follow 
him when he says that there can be no 
degrees in Immanence, and that only 
revelation admits of degrees. The con- 
fusion seems to arise, as 1t appears to me, 
from his?thinking in terms of substance 
instead of life. Surely there are degrees of 
life, every form being true to its own nature 
and limitations. Revelation suggests an 
unchanging observer and a changing 
object, whereas Immanence is consistent 
with the unfolding of the subject’s own 
nature. Here is the idea, I think, which 
we have to grasp if we would understand 
and appreciate the doctrine of Immanence. 
Our lives are within God, but it is only as 
the true life unfolds itself within us that 
we are conscious that God is with us. 
Immanence for man is awareness of God. 
God is not a personal object for the outward 
vision, but truth, wisdom, light, love for the 
inward sight. As we grow in these the 
veil is removed from our hearts; to use the 
words of Paul, we are ‘transformed and 
reflect as in a mirror the glory of our Lord. 

Space fails me to work out the idea 
further. The doctrine of Immanence is 
not without its difficulties, but what system 
is ? 

‘* God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make all plain.’’ 


The soul abides in mystery, and the folly 
of dividing ourselves on theories of person- 
ality becomes clearer to the thinking 
mind. Let us choose the way that helps 
us most, and let others do the same. _ 

Personally, I have found the thought of 
God’s Immanence heipful for the following 
reasons :— 

It makes the brotherhood of man a 
very real thing. We may be conscious of 


and the gift of the Holy Spirit are necessary — 
But perhaps the theory 


striving to remove those conditions which 
hinder their development and debase our 
social system. 

It imparts a spiritual value to every 
effort of an ethical, «esthetic, or educative 
nature. 

It gives a mystical beauty to our com- 
munion with nature. 

And above all, in our dark hours, 
when friends turn away, and every avenue 
of usefulness is closed against us, the 
thought that our life is not separate from 
God, and that He will take care of His 
own, imparts a courage and hope which 
nothing else can give. 

The doctrine of Immanence, then, is 
both practical and spiritual. Further, 
it leads to depths of consciousness of its 
own making. Last week, for instance, 
Mr. Campbell spoke to his Thursday 
congregation, whom he always favours 
with his newest thoughts, on the subject 
of ‘‘ The life beyond good and eyil.’’ 
I venture to say that the thoughts in that 
sermon could only have come to one who 
had learned to seek the secret counsels of 
God in the depths of his own soul. 

Mr. Whitaker repeats the old fiction that 
fervour, when exhibited by a_ liberal 
theologian, must be a remnant of his old 
evangelical days. 
exhibit the power of winning souls ? 
Surely not! 

From whence came Theodore Parker’s 
power? Facts seem against your corre- 
spondent. I can only recall during my life 
two men who were at once popular preachers 
and at the same time religious reformers 


(T. Parker and R. J. Campbell). It is 


surely significant that with both the 


Immanence of God was a dynamic of their 
teaching which, in other respects, varied 
considerably. 

Then we are told that the theory of 
Immanence has failed, because it has not 
convinced Evangelicals nor persuaded many 
Unitarians. Apply the same text to 
the teaching of Jesus during his life, 
what would be the result? Ye must be 
born again is still a true saying. Schools 


of theology are like schools of painting — 
starting from different points of view, and — 


we choose the one most satisfying to us. 
The Evangelicals would require to ex- 


perience a complete revolution of thought. — 


But with regard to the church with which 
we are both more familiar, a comparison of 
our hymnology of to-day with that of even 
thirty years ago will show that the recent 
additions are largely tinctured with the 
idea of Immanence. 

The conclusions of the latter are most 
perplexing to me. I am to abandon the 
idea of Immanence, hold fast to my belief 
in the simple humanity of Jesus, regard him 


will be a better illustration of Immanence a 


than any Monistic teaching. I can’t 
help feeling that the doctrine of a God-man 


connecting links. 
of incarnation is implied ? This, ho 
I regard as far less spiritual than Monisi 
we are landed in the dualism of matter a 
spirit. Nor are our difficulties ye 
Jesus is our unique example, y 
human. Whence then his power ? 


But do all Evangelicals 


district (the Busira concession), 
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told to fall back on historical facts and 
experience. Let us do so, and we find that 
faithfulness to God made Jesus what he 
was. Then as men, the same resource 
is open to us. So the wheel has revolved 
full circle. Back to God is our need. 
We must face the problem. Is He transcen- 
dent or immanent, or both ?. We have had 
centuries of the former teaching associated 
with priestcraft, ceremonialism and perse- 
cution. Let us try the alternative; we 
shall not lose the Master. 

I thank Mr. Whitaker, as a fellow seeker 
after truth, for his frank utterance, and 
trust he will accept this testimony and 
criticism in the same spirit.—Yours, &c., 

E. CapLeton. 

113, Highbury New Park, June 7. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONGO REFORM. 


Sir,—Mr. Hocart objects in your last 
issue to the words in the resolution passed 
at the B. & F. meeting, ‘‘ Little or nothing 
has hitherto been done to redress the 
awful conditions of life subsisting on the 
Congo ’’ ; and he states that Mr. Vander- 
velde would not endorse this. That name 
is one to conjure with, but I think among 
M. Vandervelde’s qualities optimism must 
take a high place. I have been unable to 
discover any substantial improvement 
made by the Belgian Government in the 
condition of the Congo. I have made some 
search, and endeavoured to gain informa- 
tion from all sides. I have come across 
no one in London in a position to speak 
with authority or knowledge, with possibly 
one exception, who has not agreed that 
little has been done. M. Vandervelde is a 
splendid man, and a tower of strength to 
Congo Reform; but he sometimes, I think, 
speaks of wishes as though they had been 
materialised. He stated lately that forced 


labour in British Colonies had disappeared. 


That this is not so is only too well known 
by those who take an interest in these 
matters, the facts are accessible in print. 

In all the lower part of the ‘‘ Upper ’’ 
Congo river, horrors are certainly not now 
perpetrated to the same extent as formerly. 
It has been computed that for hundreds of 
miles along the river there is not more than 
one inhabitant for every 16 that there were 
when the Congo State was founded. 
However this may be, it is certain that the 
population is enormously reduced, and 
that places which were populous towns at 
that time have not now a single inhabitant. 
I have seen no computation of the decrease 
in the amount of rubber, but there is no 
question but that that has been largely 
exhausted in these more accessible regions. 
Naturally the natives and the rubber having 
become sparse, there is no longer the 
same incentive, or the same opportunity 
for oppression. The traffic up and down 
the river, too, to the more remote districts 
and the cowed state of the natives help in 
the same direction. 

But in the remote and unexhausted 
districts the state of affairs is horrible. 
Here is an account of what was going on 
10 months after the Belgian Government 


had taken possession, it is, I believe, the 


latest direct news we have from that 
In his 
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report to the German Government, Dr. 
Dorpinghaus discloses a state of affairs 
of the most shocking character, showing 
that the worst forms of atrocities would 
appear to be still rampant, and every law, 
human and divine, habitually violated. 

Let me end with words of brotherly 
sympathy, if they will permit me, to that 
increasing number of the Belgian people 
who are “becoming aware of the terrible 
responsibilities their Gover nment has taken 
over in their name, and who are striving to 
end the system which has led to such 
horrible abuses. And if through ignorance 
or heat, I use words which needlessly hurt 
or hinder progress to that goal, I ask their 
forgiveness.—Yours &c., 

THos. 8. WicksTEED. 
73, Croydon-grove, Croydon, June 7, 1910. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
SESSION AT OXFORD, JULY 1 TO 9. 

Sir,—I shall be obliged by your allowing 
me space to call the attention of our 
Sunday schools to this Seventh Teachers’ 
Session to be held at Manchester College. 
A letter has gone forth to all ministers 
and superintendents telling of the arrange- 
ments made, of lectures, classes, con- 
ferences and excursions. 

It is hoped that all schools that can will 
send a representative, and may I add that 
the committee will cordially welcome the 
attendance of younger teachers. 

Applications should be sent in to me not 
later than the 15th inst., and it is well to 
note that space limits the number of our 
membership to 130. 

Ion PrircnarD, Hon. Secretary. 

Sunday School Association, 

Essex Hall, London, 
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BELL STREET MISSION: APPEAL. 

Sir,—I should be glad if through 
your columns I might make the annual 
appeal on behalf of the Domestic Mission, 
Bell-street, for contributions to our summer 
funds. These will be devoted to the 
expenses of summer outings, country 
holidays for children and adults, flower 
show, &c. Would subscribers kindly send 
to me as soon as possible at the under- 
mentioned address ?—Yours, &c. 

R. P. Farry. 
Domestic Mission, 46, Bell-street, 
Edqware road, N.W. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


RECENT BOOKS ON SOCIALISM.* 


‘Ir is pleasant towelcome the appearance 
in English of Werner Sombart’s volume 
* Socialism and the Social Movement,” 
which was first published in Germany in 
1896, and has since passed through six 
editions and been translated into seven- 
teen languages. The writer, who is Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the Com- 
mercial College at Berlin, brings to his 


* Socialism and the Social Moyement. By 
Werner Sombart. Translated by M. Epstein. 
Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

The New Socialism. An Impartial Inquiry, 
By J. T. Stoddart. Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 
net, 
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task a wide knowledge of the literature 
of Socialism, past and present, and an 
intimate personal acquaintance with the 
social movements of the present day both 
in America and on the Continent. To 
these qualifications he adds sympathy 
combined in rare degree with a discriminat- 
ing faculty of seeing the due proportion 
of men and movements, and assigning to 
them their proper places in the evolution 
of the social structure. 

After a careful examination of the under- 
lying principles common to all socialist 
theory—* the highest aim of the proletariat 
is to cease being what it has hitherto 
been in the state and society, the passive 
element, and become the active element, 
to cease being the object and to become 
the subject of legisJation”—the writer 
proceeds to a discussion of historical 
socialism and to a criticism of Marx, one 
of the most just and effective criticisms 
of that over-praised and over-blamed 
thinker that has yet been written. “It 
was a scientific achievement of the first order 
to look at the social movement in its 
historic aspect, and to put into true 
relation with each other economic, social 
and political circumstances. It was Marx 
who applied the idea of development to 
the social movement. There were great 
thinkers before Marx who had attempted 
to place Socialism and the Social Move- 
ment in their historical perspective, but 
none of them succeeded in expressing the 
historical influences in as clear, as illumi- 
nating and as effective a form as he did ” 
(p. 55 .) : 

Particularly appropriate and informing 
at the present juncture is the chapter on 
Revolutionary Syndicalism, so active in 
France and Italy, and so little understood’ 
here, which seeks to establish the pro- 
letarlan movement on a_ trade-union 
basis. The separate unions, according to 
the Syndicalists, are to combine into 
federations revolving round the Bourses 
du Travail, and these in turn will become 
‘the administrative centres of the slowly 
growing proletarian community.” The 
independent trade unions would carry on 
production without interference from the 
state, for which under the new conditions 
there would be no necessity. It is well to 
note that this new movement is violently 
opposed to political action, and has attacked 
and criticised political socialism more 
energetically and probably more effectively 
than have even the orthodox political 
parties. Little as the methods and aims 
of the Syndicalists may appeal to many 
on either side the North Sea, we ought to 
acknowledge with Professor Sombart that 
they are strong anti-militarists and so 
far a useful force, that they recognise the 
necessity for moral improvement, and 
that their appeal is largely directed to 
the nobler side of human nature. 

The second portion of Professor Sombart’s 
book deals with the social movement. 
He shows how the trade unions and co- 
operative societies, especially in England, 
have been the backbone of every Labour 
movement, and how, notwithstanding 
local and national peculiarities, there is a 
groving tendency to uniformity in the 
social movements of all countries, not 
merely in programme but in policy and 
method. Lastly, he points out that the 


social movement is a historical | necessity, 
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not the sporadic ebullition of a few perverse 
and ill-balanced agitators, but one of those 
“ great historical processes that change 
human conditions and make their influence 
felt on states.” 

There are some blemishes which ought 
to be removed in the next English edition, 
soon, we hope, to be called for. The 
translation halts a good deal in places. 
“ Capitalist undertaker” surely does not 
convey the full meaning of the original 
to the average reader, who would probably 
understand the word entrepreneur. We 
speak of exploitation, but not of “ ex- 
ploitated ” (p. 72). On p. 2 (as is clear 
from pp. 4 and 6) the figure 4 would come 
in more suitably after the words “ capitalist 
system.” On p. 132, 1879 is an obvious 
misprint for 1789, and on page 211“ revolu- 
tionary view of history ” should be “‘ evolu- 
tionary.” 

Miss Stoddart’s book, which has well 
earned its sub-title “‘ an impartial inquiry,” 
will be a useful counterpart to the fore- 
going volume, Its aim is to give a fair 
and succinct account of the socialist move- 
ment throughout the world during the 
last ten years. Starting with a rapid, but 
full and accurate survey of the literature 
of present-day socialism, which will be 
extremely useful to candid persons who 
desire to get in touch with reliable sources 
of information, Miss Stoddart- shows the 
changes in socialist thought and the scrap- 
ping as obsolete of many theories once 
regarded as fundamental. The value of 
the book consists in its reproduction from 
the writings or speeches of socialists 
themselves, and without garbling or misin- 
terpretation, their ultimate aims and 
ideals. “It is increasingly understood 
that the moral aspect of socialism is more 
important than the material aspect.” She 
sets forth their views on such hotly debated 
questions as expropriation (what property 
is to be socialised, and how), inheritance, 
the small property-owner, the reward of 
labour. These views may be right or 
wrong, but they are certainly held and pro- 
pagated by a majority of socialists of the 
present day in every country where there 
is a Socialist movement, and there is no 
room for any complaint of unfair state- 
ment or criticism. 

The last two of the supplementary 
chapters which deal with American and 
Australian Socialism are interesting, and 
contain much information that will be 
new even to many who make a study of 
public aftairs. 

The volumes with which we have dealt 
provide from the pens of two thoroughly 
competent writers trustworthy statements 
of one of the most significant movements 
of to-day. They should be read by all 
who desire to obtain a compendious and 
accurate view of what socialists are saying 
and doing. Especially should they be 
carefully perused by professed socialists, 
who have here conspicuously fair presenta- 
tions of their case coupled with much 
penetrating criticism, which they must 
face, as it is entirely valid and relevant, 
of the weaknesses of socialism as at present 
propagated. 
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** Prayers for Church and Home ’’ is 
a collection of prayers issued by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association (pp. 64, 
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1s. net). 
well-known writers as Dr. Martineau, the 
Rev. J. H. Thom, the Rey. R. A. Arm- 
strong, Dr. John Service, and others. In 
addition to the general prayers there is 
a section of prayers for special occasions, 
and also of short prayers and collects. 
It is suggested in a preface that the book 
may be useful to lay preachers in the 
conduct of religious services, and that it 
may also be welcomed for home use. We 
are inclined to think that, as a rule, 
preachers would do well to steep their 
minds in the spirit and contents of the 
book, instead of taking it with them into 
the pulpit. Many of the prayers are so 
intensely individual in style and ex- 
pression that it will not always be found 
easy to make them the natural vehicle of 
devotional utterance; but whether they 
are used privately or in public, they cannot 
fail to deepen and enrich the inner life 
and the range of its spiritual experience. 
We have noticed two curious omissions 
which we hope will be made good in a sub- 
sequent edition. Special prayers are included 
for Good Friday and Whit Sunday, but Easter 
Sunday is not even mentioned; while 
among the benedictions recommended for 
the close of service the familiar Pauline 
benediction finds no place. We regret 
the latter omission all the more because 
St. Paul’s words have by common con- 
sent become one of the great uniting devo- 
tional utterances of Christendom, and we 
know of nothing else that we can possibly 
put in their place. 
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WE are glad to give a special welcome 
to a little volume called ‘‘ Life in Earnest,’’ 
by Miss Gertrude Martineau (Sunday 
School Association, pp. 159, 1s. net). It 
consists of twenty-nine talks to children 
which appeared originally in our own 
columns, and we are sure that many 
parents and Sunday school teachers will 
be glad to possess them in this permanent 
form. It belongs to a rather rare class 
of religious books for children, simple in 
language and earnest in spirit, without 
any trace of sentimentality or straining 
after a type of spiritual experience which 
lies beyond the range of a healthy-minded 
child. 


Ture British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association has just published a cheap 
reprint of Theodore Parker’s ‘* Prayers ”’ 
(p. vii—l16, 1s. net) as a suitable com- 
memoration of the centenary of his birth. 
The work of editing has been done by the 
Rev. C. Hargrove, who has ventured to 
introduce a few modifications in order to 
render the prayers more suitable for use 
in our own country and at the present 
time. These do not, however, interfere 
in any way with the devotional temper 
and the strongly personal character of 
the prayers, qualities which should ensure 
a ready welcome for the book among all 
lovers of fine devotional literature. ' 

We have also received from the Book 
Room at Essex Hall a tasteful reprint of 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s well-known 
lecture on ‘‘ Theodore Parker: A Latter- 
Day Teacher’? (2d. net). It appeared 
originally in a yolume on * Latter-Day 


It includes prayers by such 
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Teachers,’’ published in 1881, and it was 
a happy thought to recall attention to its 
striking qualities at the present time. 


THe National Unitarian Temperance 
Association has recently published a 
hymnal for Band of Hope and temperance 
meetings containing 150 hymns and songs 
(Book Room, Essex Hall, 3d. net). We 
welcome this attempt to improve the 
quality of the words sung at such gather- 
ings. It is of great importance that the 
words which children learn to associate 
with religious meetings should be strong 
and beautiful. The present collection, 
though it is not free from some of the 
familiar jingles about ‘‘ sparkling water,’’ 
is of far better quality than many of its 
rivals, and adopts the very sensible plan 
of including a number of excellent hymns 
as well as verses dedicated exclusively to 
temperance. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Watts & Co. have just pub- 
lished in their useful History of Science 
series ‘‘ The History of Old Testament be 
Criticism,’’ by Professor Archibald Duff, 3 


of the United College, Bradford. Among — # 


”. 


. 
~ 


forthcoming volumes in the same series 


they announce ‘‘The History of_ New | 
Testament Criticism,’? by Mr. F. C. — 
Conybeare, and ‘‘ The History of Anthro- 
M2 Haddon 
pology,’’ by Professor A. C. Ha r 
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Tur Westminster Gazette announces that 
the death has just occurred of Long- — 
fellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith’? at the 
age of seventy-six. He was Thaddeus ' "ee 


w * * 


Tyler, of Lynn, near Boston, U.S.A. | 
his children Mr. Tyler often told of 
acquaintance with the poet while 
worked at the forge in a Cambridge, Mass 
blacksmith’s shop. Longfellow shows 
him the ‘‘ Village Blacksmith,’’ he sai 
after he had written it. He was born i 
Warren, N.H., and went to Boston in 
1844. He ran the first engine ever used 
in the manufacture of shoes, and originated _ 
the moulded stiffening for shoes. He an 
his wife celebrated their golden weddi 
in 1903. > ES tea 
& * 
Mr. Tuomas Harpy celebrated his 7 
birthday last week, but he declinec 
proposal of his literary friends to cele 
the occasion by a dinner, as he d 
publicity and speech-making. Mr. Har 
has resided for the last twenty-five year 
with only brief intervals of absence, near — 
Dorchester, where he was born. He | 
thinks that the great secret of success — 
for a writer is for him to be content with — 
the life which he was leading when he first 
made his mark, and not to enter into a 
constantly increasing round of social 
pleasures and gaieties. © ~ = 
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Francis THOMPSON'S essay 
published last year, is now out 
and the yolume of his ** ; 


item 


remembers it 
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is already scarce. A collected edition of 
his writings in prose and verse, including 
the essays on the English poets contributed 
to the Academy, is being prepared for 
publication, though the work will not be 
ready for some time. 


* * * 


Tue Poetry Society, having abbreviated 
its name and defined its mission, is aiming 
atexpansion. In addition to the establish- 
ment of centres for the purpose of bringing 
together lovers of poetry, and the develop- 
ment of a latent taste for poetry generally, 
an attempt has been made in the direction 
of stimulating the same interest among 
the older pupils in secondary schools. 

Lady Margaret Sackville, who has 
been succeeded in the presidency of the 
Society by Lord Coleridge, proposes in the 
autumn to produce Swinburne’s ‘* Duke 
of Gandia.’’ Sir Ernest Shackleton, one 
of the vice-presidents and a keen lover of 
poetry, has promised to lecture on a 
subject dealing with the influence of 
poetry on the life of action. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrESs :—Beaumont - 


and Fletcher, Vol. viii. ; 
M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. T. & T. CxarK :—International 
Critical Commentary. Book ot Chronicles : 
Edward Lewis Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., and Albert 
Alonyo Madsen, Ph.D. 12s. 

Mr. C. W. Danret :—The A B C of Social 
Eeconomy ;: Alfred Hood. 1s. net. : 

Mr. A. C. Firrenp :—The Wanderer, and 

other Poems: Henry Bryan Binns. 1s. net. 

Messrs. Hunter & Lonauurst :—Religious 
Beliefs of Scientists: A. H. Tabrum. 2s. 6d. 
net. F 
_ Mgssrs. Hopprer & StroucHTon :—The Dead 
King : Rudyard Kipling. Is. net. ; 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwiy :—The Fourth Gospel 
in Research and Debate: B. W. Brown, D.D., 
LL.D. Munich: Henry Rawle Wadleigh. 
6s. net. : 
_ THE NATIONAL PEACE Councit :—The Peace 
Year Book. 


Ed., A. R. Waller, 


di OR THE CHILDREN. 


‘ASCENSION DAY AND. THE 
| FLOWERS. | 


THE warm summer ‘sunshine poured 
down on the flower-covered slopes of the 
hill-side, and far below, in the valley, the 
bells. were calling people to service. 
Beyond lay the great lake, its shining 
waters spread out far and wide, looking 
now green and now deep purple; and 
beyond again the mountains, from which 
the winter snows had not yet all melted. 
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Stella sat up and rubbed her eyes. |! 


‘Where was she? Where was mother ? 
What was the music she heard? Ah, 
now she remembers! She had been tired 
of playing, and had thrown herself down 
in the grass by mother and begged for a 
story, and mother had smiled at her, 
and, though she was sewing so busily, had 
begun to talk to her. Mother never 
seemed too busy to talk to her little girl. 
What was mother telling her? Stella 

was about the bells ringing 
4 gate if s3)° Braid 4 yaektaSt ee AT) 
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for Ascension Day, and mother told her 
that in England, where Stella’s home was, 
as well as here in the Swiss mountains, 
many people would be going to church 
this morning, and then . . . Mother’s voice 
seemed so like the humming of the great 
bee who was hovering round the flowers. 

But now mother must have gone indoors, 
and Stella rubbed her eyes again, and 
listened to the bells. 

Far, far away they now seemed to be 
ringing, and now again close to her, but 
the sweetest, softest peals. And then 
there came a slight rustling noise through 
the long grass, as if voices were whispering 
all together, and then she heard laughter — 
surely it was laughter—peal after peal of 
the softest, most musical laughter that 
Stella had ever heard ! 

** T do wonder what it all is,’’ said the 
little one aloud. 

‘* What is it you are wondering at, 
child of earth ?’’ 

Stella looked up as she sat amongst 
the meadow grass and flowers, thinking 
someone had spoken to her, but she 
could only see a graceful wild columbine 
bending towards her, and the words were 
repeated in a clear, soft voice, 

** What is it you wish to know ? ”’ 

** What the bells are ringing for, and 
whefe the little voices and laughter come 
| from,’’ said Stella. 

‘“ We flowers are ringing our bells 
because it is Ascension Day,’’ answered 
the Columbine, ‘‘ and we laugh for very 
happiness in the sweet air and sunshine. 
It is not only the churches that ring their 
bells to call men to worship their Maker, 
but we ring, too, though we are not-always 
heard. Every morning when we awake 
at the rising of the sun we lift our faces 
and praise the Lord who made us, and 
we laugh for joy at all the wonderful 
beauty of the world, and clap our hands 
and ring our bells. 

“On Sundays, when the church bells 
ring in the valley, we too, humble flowers 
though we are, would join in the chorus 
and show our gladness by lifting bright 
faces to the Father of all, and by whispering 
each to his neighbour, ‘ Ring your bell, 
ring your bell, it is the Lord’s Day.’ This 
morning we said ‘It is. Ascension Day; 
‘ting your bell, ring your bell, and let 
your praises ascend to the Father’s 
throne.’ ’’ 

* As the Columbine finished speaking these 

‘words, the soft wind shook music from 
her bells, and the sound was taken up 
and repeated from flower to flower, from 
the bright blue meadow-sage and the 
crimson saintfoin, from the golden globe- 
flower and and the white oxeye daisies, 
and many others. And all the flowers and 
the tall grasses seemed to Stella to be 
‘saying, as the breeze lightly swayed them, 
“* Father, let our praises ascend to Thy 
throne!’? And once more the fair 
Columbine flower bent towards the little 
girl and whispered, ‘‘ It is only the pure 
in heart who hear these things.’’ 


* cg * * of 


** Waken, Stella,”’ said mother gently; 
‘“ what a long sleep you have had!”’ 
And Stella told mother about the flowers, 
and could hardly believe it was all a dream. 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Miss MIRANDA HILL. 

Many will have learnt last week, with 
deep regret, of the death of Miss Miranda 
Hill, late member of the Marylebone Board 
of Guardians, and founder of the Kyrle 
Society. 

Miranda Hill was the elder daughter of 
James Hill, of Peterborough and Wisbech, 
by his marriage with Caroline Southwood 
Smith, daughter of Dr. Southwood Smith; 
the well-known sanitary reformer, who, 
early in life, ministered in the Unitarian 
Chapel, St. Mark’s, Edinburgh, and at 
Yeovil, and whose book on ‘‘ The Divine 
Government,’’ published early in the 
nineteenth century, made such a deep 
impression in England and in the United 
States. James Hill, an active corn 
merchant and banker, was a prominent 
worker in the Free Trade and other reform- 
ing movements, and all his daughters 
inherited an interest in many good causes. 

Karly in life Miranda Hill came under 
the influence of Frederick Denison Maurice, 
and other leaders of the Christian Socialist 
movement. Through Mr. Maurice’s teach- 
ing she became a closely attached member 
of the Church of England, but always 
combined that attachment with a warm 
sympathy with people of other denomina- 
tions, and a willingness to co-operate with 
them. 

For several years Miss Hill, in conjunc- 
tion with her sisters, conducted a girls’ 
school at 14, Nottingham-place, London, 
and many of her former pupils look back 
with affection and gratitude to her inspiring 
influence. 

In 1875 Miss Hill founded the Kyrle 
Society, named after Pope’s Man of Ross. 
The object of this Society is to cheer the 
lives of the poor, by beautifying their 
surroundings, decorating club-rooms and 
other buildings, introducing music of the 
highest order into poorer districts, securing, 
preserving, and planting churchyards and 
other open spaces. The last of these 
efforts gave the hint to Lord Meath and 
his friends which led to the formation of 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan Gardens and Boule- 
vards Association,”’ "yt 

At a later time Miss Hill was elected to 
the Marylebone Board of Guardians, on 
which she served for fifteen years. She 
gave special attention to the Poor Law 
schools, and gained the confidence and 
affection of teachers and children. .She 
took a deep interest in the individual 
children, starting the boys and girls in 
healthy and happy surroundings. She 
watched over, visited, and corresponded 
with those learning bulb-growing in Scilly, 
engaged in fishing smacks on the south 
coast, and boarded out in rural districts 
in England and Canada. When, this. 
spring, she decided not to stand again for 
election, her colleagues on the Board. of 
Guardians showed their appreciation of her 
services by unanimously co-opting her. 

We cannot touch here on Miranda Hill’s 
home life. Only those who came’ within 
its influence know what it was; nor can 
we speak of the sweet companionship and 
sympathy which for years past has been 
such a joy and support to her sister 
Octavia in her large and varied work. 
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MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT CHICHESTER. 


For the first time in the history of the 
General Baptist Assembly, which covers a 
period of upwards of two and a-half centuries, 
the annual gatherings of this oldest of Free 
Church bodies was held in Chichester on 
Wednesday and Thursday (June 1 and 2), 
at the Unitarian Chapel in Eastgate-square. 

There was a large attendance of ministers 
and delegates, including the Rev. T. Lansdown, 
Mr. 8. Carter, and Mr. W. Carter (Billings- 
hurst), the Rey. P. Prime (Brighton), the 
Rev. J. F. Parmiter (Bessell’s Green), the 
Rev. J. H. Smith (Cheltenham), the Rev. A. J. 
Marchant, Mrs.* Marchant, Mr. G. Bowers 
and Mr. D. Hanson (Chichester), the Rev. 
C. A. Ginever and Mrs. Ginever (Dover), 
the Rev. J. Watmough (Headcorn), the Rev. 
S. Burrows (Hastings), the Rev. W. Harvey 
Smith and Miss Muriel Smith (Long Sutton), 
the Rev. T. Bond, Mrs. Hills, Mr. Bond and 
Mr. W. Pool (Portsmouth), the Rev. J. A. 
Brinkworth (Saffron Walden), Mr. W. Walker, 
J.P. (Trowbridge), the Rev. H. Robinson 
(Wick, Wales), and Mr. J. Hazell (Winchmore 
Hill). 

There was a service on Wednesday evening, 
at which the annual Assembly sermon was 
preached by the Rey. C. A. Ginever, B.A., 
of Dover, who based his discourse on the text, 
““And let us not be weary in well doing; 
for in due season we shall reap if we faint not.’’ 
Galatians vi. 9. Subsequently a Communion 
service was conducted by the Rey. A. J. Mar- 
chant, of Chichester. 

The proceedings on Thursday commenced 
with a devotional service, conducted by the 
retiring president, the Rev. T. Bond (Ports- 
mouth), who afterwards introduced the Rev. 
G. Lansdown (Billingshurst) as the new Presi- 
dent. 

The President said there was nothing so 
striking to-day as the newer and intenser 
spirit which was coming over the human 
race. In every clime men were now becoming 
more alive and more deeply earnest in the work 
of life. Humanity everywhere was awakening 
and coming to its own. A quickened heart 
beat among the nations, and the barriers of 
creed and race and language were being thrust 
impatiently aside, and men were coming to a 
realisation of their own essential brotherhood. 
The selfish age of individualism was dead. A 
great part of that religious fervour which once 
sent young men into the ministry, burning 
with an intense desire to aid the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, was now being expended 
outside the Church in multitudinous forms 
of social service. Active workers were more 
and more severely leaving the churches alone, 
while they found their real religious life in 
going about doing good. What, then, should 
be the churches’ attitude towards this new 
spirit of the age? Men who were earnest in 
the work of life, and gave anxious thought 
and personal service to human problems during 
the week, did not wish to have these things 
discussed again from the pulpit on Sunday. 
The Church should be a place of worship, a 
Mount of ‘Transfiguration, where men may 
rise above the haste and press of life and hold 
sweet converse with the Eternal Goodness. 
The men in the Christian Church should seek 
above all things else to be the spiritual healers 
of the sick souls of men. With healthy souls 
and a quickened heart-beat, with a brave and 
courageous outlook upon life, many of the 
diseases and disorders of the body itself would 
vanish away. 

The business session followed, at which the 
President welcomed the Rev. J. F. Parmiter 
(Bessell’s Green) and members of other 
churches, including the Rev. Priestley Prime 
(Brighton), representing the Provincial As- 
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sembly. The proceedings concluded with a 
public meeting in the evening, at which the 
Mayor of Chichester, Councillor G. M. Turnbull, 
J.P., presided. 


NON-SUBSCRIBING PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


The annual conference of Sunday school 
teachers (and others interested in the work 
of Sunday school teaching) of the Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
was held at Moneyrea, co. Down, on Saturday, 
June 4, The meeting was opened with prayer 
offered. by the Rev. Matthew Watkins, minister- 
elect, and was presided over by the Moderator, 
Rey. William Napier, of Clough. 

Interesting papers were read by Miss F. 
Davidson, Windsor Park, Belfast; Mr. J. F. 
Orr, Comber; Rev. J. Worthington, Mount- 
pottinger. Discussion followed. At the close 
of the conference the Rev. J. A. Kelly (clerk 
of the Bangor Presbytery) replied to the vote 
of thanks to the congregation proposed by 
the Moderator, and pointed out that they 
were specially indebted to Mr. Bennett for 
his generous hospitali y. 

An adjournment was made to the two 
schools (old and new , where a large company 
of over 400 persons sat down to tea. All the 
various schools and churches were well re- 
presented. More interest each year appears 
to be shown in the annual conference. 

Invitations were received from Banbridge, 
Comber, and First Church, Rosemary-street, 
Belfast, to hold the conference of 1911. It 
was decided that the conference be held next 
year at Banbridge. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue spring conference of the Association 
was held at Stockton on May 30. There was 
an afternoon meeting in the church at 3, at 
which the President of the Association, Rev. 
A. Hall, M.A., occupied the chair. Rev. C. 
Hargrove, M.A., was present as a deputation 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The Chairman congratulated Mr. 
Hargrove upon his election as President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Representatives from most of the churches 
were present. The first part of the afternoon 
meeting was devoted to a discussion on ‘‘ The 
Needs of our Churches.’’ Statements were 
made or reports read concerning the condition 
and prospects of all the churches in the Associa- 
tion, and remarks were made thereon by 
Messrs. W. J. Watson, E. H. Coysh, C. Carter, 
and Revs. A. Hall,C. Hargrove, 8. S. Brettell, 
W. Wilson, and W. Lindsay. The need of 
better organisation of the churches was 
emphasised, and the adoption of the circuit 
system, wherever possible, was recommended 
by Rev. C. Hargrove, Mr. Watson and others. 

An excellent paper on “‘ The Position and 
Function of the Church ’’ was then read by 
Rey. W. H. Lambelle. The Church,he said, 
is beset with new problems, and is working in 
the midst of radically changed and changing 
conditions. It finds on every side competi- 
tors that block its way and divert attention 
from its message and its ministry. It sees a 
change coming over society—a change in our 
conceptions of God and Man, a change in our 
ideas of social responsibility, a change in our 
thinking in regard to economic values of life. 
In the midst of this social upheaval what is the 
Church to do? What is its function? The 
one distinguishing position of the Church is 
to lead to the ideal. The Church contributes 
the supreme element which all other agencies 
and institutions need in order to accomplish 
their highest service. The one thing needful 
comes more from the Church than from any 
other source. The danger is to-day, as it has 
been in the past, that men shall forget the 
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essentials of all successful business, of all 
harmonious relations between man and man, 
and of all social happiness and well-being— 
goodness and beauty and truth—amid the 
insistent claims of pleasure, ambition, and 
passion. The Church stands as a warning 
against that danger. Its one grand function 
and high commission is to conserve the ideal, 
and to hold aloft the emblems of a purified 
humanity. 

Rey. W. F. Kennedy opened the discussion. 
Rey. C. Hargrove said he heartily agreed with 
the paper. Churches existed to communicate 
light and life and love to the members, and 
out of those qualities they would be able to 
deal with the woes and evils of life. 

Revs. A. Hall, W. Lindsay, and Mr. 
Croasdell also tcok part in the discussion. 

In the evening a public meeting was held 
in the school-room, presided over by Rev. A. 
Hall. The absence of the minister of the 
church at Stockton, Rev. R. H. Maister, 
owing to illness, was much regretted. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


Very encouraging meetings have been held 
in each of the districts. The Scotch van from 
the outset has drawn large crowds, and this 
week at Stockton the Northern Mission has been 
attended with what ought to be regarded as 
the normal success of the vans. London 
has provided a fairly lively week’s work at 
Peckham, where orthodox opposition has 
vented itself through brass instruments, and 
made efforts to shout down the missioners, and 
afterwards sent round sandwichmen with 
placards announcing that the wicked shall be 
turned into hell. The principal addresses” 
in Peckham were delivered by the Rev. George 
Carter, and Rev. Lawrence Clare also assisted. 
Meetings have also been held at Harlescen. 
On Monday the van will be at Church End, 
Finchley, and remain there until Wednesday, 
when it proceeds to Clapham. The Manchester 
van after the Wilmslow meetings, where the 
Rev. Fred Hall was assisted by Rev. E. L. H. 
Thomas with Mr. H. P. Greg as chairman, 
went on to Patricroft. Here the missioners 
were Revs. R. 8. Redfern and H. D. Roberts, 
and Rev. W. McMullan, of Swinton, was out 
nearly every night helping and speaking. 
Rey. Neander Anderton took the chair at 
the opening meeting, and it was hoped as the 
place is within easy range of several of our 
chapels that there would be good attendances. 
The meetings, however, were much smaller 
than had been anticipated. The site looked 
promising, but we learned too late that it was 
regarded as the poorest in the neighbourhood. 
This fact alone we were assured was sufficient 
to account for the small audiences. When a 
move was made to Walkden an improvement 
was manifest, and the same missioners were 
pleased with the better results. The best 
meetings of the week have undoubtedly been 
those at Stockton-on-Tees, conducted by Rey. 


H. Bodell Smith. The minister at Stockton, — 


Rey. R. H. Maister, unfortunately was too ill 
to take part, but his people have assisted, and 
it is to be supposed that the meetings have 
done much good. We have a fine report, too, 
from Rev. W. H. Lambelle as to the helpful- 
ness of the Middlesbrough meetings, which 
were conducted by Rev. A. Hall, of Newcastle. 
On the last night of the Mission the week’s 
work was summed up by Mr. Lambelle, and 
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after questions the audience formed into two 


or three groups and, despite heavy rain, they — 


stood for over an hour discussing the matte 
dealt with. Mr. Lambelle says that the 
interest awakened by the Mission is so great. 
and the desire for knowledge so earnest, that 
he has resolved to speak in the open : 
on the same ground for one night each y 
this summer. The missions for the 
week ‘are as follows: Northern, D 

till Wednesday; Barnard Castle, Thurs 
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Southern, Finchley and Clapham on Thursday ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, Farnworth, Moss 
Gate, near Bolton, and on Thursday, Rad- 
‘cliffe. Pulpit announcements of the meetings 
for each week are sent to the churches nearest 
to the meeting places. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 


Mr. Roserr Srewart, the secretary, 
writes :— 

‘*T have been asked to announce that an 
Open-Air Fortnight for young men, under the 
joint auspices of the Alpha Union and the 
Liberal Christian League, will be held in the 
Cloisters, Letchworth, from July 2 to 16. The 
principal topic for consideration will be 
“ What is the Permanent Core of the Christian 
Gospel?’ The meetings will be quite in- 
formal, and, among others, the Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams, the Rev. J. Bruce Wallace, 
M.A., Dr. W. E. Orchard, and the Rev. Jabez 
R. Ackroyd will be present during part of the 
time. Young men who wish to take part in 
this summer outing are invited to communicate 
with me at King’s Weigh House, Thomas- 
street, Grosvenor-square, W. The sleeping 
accommodation will be under shelter and 
practically in the open air, and none are invited 
to take part who are not prepared to live 
simply when there. I particularly want to 
draw the attention of those who have applied 
to me for work as pioneer preachers, and I hope 
that some of them will take advantage of the 
proposal. It will be a splendid opportunity 
for candidates for this kind of work to meet 
one another and compare notes. The inclusive 
terms per week are 15s., and visitors bringing 
tents can pitch them in the cloister grounds.’’ 


THE CHRIST OF SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE. 


Tue Rey. T. Rhondda Williams presided at 
the recent conference of the Liberal Christian 
League at King’s Weigh House, when Dr. 
K. C. Anderson read a paper on ‘‘ The Christ 
of Spiritual Experience.’’ 

Mr. Williams said he owed more to Dr. 
_ Anderson than to any other man, and that 
he looked up to him as his spiritual father. 
Dr. Anderson had always been a spiritual force 
in his life, but especially within the last few 
years. Two avenues had been worked for all 
their worth—orthodoxy and rational Liber- 
alism in religion. Rational Liberalism had 
shattered the framework of orthodoxy, and no 
man could put it together again. But rational 
Liberalism did not feed the human soul suffi- 
ciently, and therefore from among the rational 
Liberals were arising prophets of a new era 
of spiritual fervour, who had seen the limita- 
tions of rational Liberalism. Dr. Anderson 
was one of these prophets. The emphasis he 
was laying upon spiritual religion was entirely 
the right emphasis. Some opinions might 
attend his presentation of spiritual religion 
with which they differed, but the emphasis 
was on the right place. He hoped that the 
result of the discussion concerning the origins 
of Christianity would be to show that, valuable 
as history was, it was not upon history that 
we were living, but upon something which was 
making history all the time, and which would 
make the future ever new. 

An interesting discussion followed, which 
was opened by Mr. Capleton (Islington), who 
_ said that he was in entire agreement with Dr. 
Anderson, but he suggested that the word 
“God” should be substituted for ‘‘ Christ ’’ 
in describing spiritual experience. This ex- 
perience was enjoyed by those who knew 
nothing about the historical Jesus. It was 
evident from the beautiful writings of Akhna- 
ton, the Egyptian ruler, who lived 1,200 years 
before Christ, that he had very deeply ex- 
perienced God in his life. 
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Dr. Anderson replied that he was not at all] their places, and the lecturer found awaiting 


interested in names: ‘‘I am not concerned 
with what you call this spiritual experience. 
Some people call it God and some Christ.’’ 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

Tue Sixth National Peace Congress will 
meet at Leicester on June 13, 14, and 15, under 
the Presidency of the Rt. Hon. Lord Weardale. 

The speakers will be the Rt. Hon. J. E. Ellis, 
M.P., Mr. J. Allen Baker, M.P., Mr. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., Mr. E. Crawshay-Williams, 
M.P., Sir Thomas Barclay, M.P., and many 
others. On Monday, 13th, there will be a 
big public meeting in the Temperance Hall, and 
on Tuesday, 14th, the Mayor of Leicester will 
hold a reception. 

Delegates, of whom several hundreds are 
expected, are coming from every kind of 
organisation—religious, social, political. The 
Labour Party and Trade Unions will be well 
represented, and also the Churches, ethical 
societies, peace societies, Catholic and Protes- 
tant organisations, &c. 

Amongst the subjects for discussion are :— 
The Limitation of Armaments, capture of 
Private Property in Naval Warfare, War 
Scares, Militarism in the Schools, the Progress 
of Arbitration, Methods of Propaganda, Con- 
scription, Huropean Federation, Subject Races, 
&e. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue Workers’ Educational Association, 
besides the admirable work for which it is 
directly responsible, has performed an ex- 
tremely useful function in inducing educa- 
tional and, other authorities to initiate and 
foster efforts for the higher education of 
working people. At the suggestion, we under- 
stand, of the W.E.A., a joint committee of 
representatives of London University and of 
labour organisations was formed in J uly, 1909, 
for the purpose of providing University teach- 
ing for working people in Industrial History, 
Political Economy and Sociology, by means of 
tutorial classes established in various centres 
throughout London. This joint committee 
has just arranged a course of lectures by 
Canon J. H. B. Masterman on the “‘ History 
of London,’’ of similar type to the extra- 
ordinarily successful series arranged by the 
W.E.A. in the Gallery of the House of Lords. 
The former have been delivered at the old 
London University,- Burlington-gardens, now 
the headquarters of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, on May 21, 28, June 4, with a 
fourth to-day, June 11. Appropriately 
enough the chair at the first lecture was 
token by Dr. Miers, the Principal of London 
University, who in the course of his opening 
remarks referred to the fact that he was a 
great-grandson of Francis Place, who helped 
to found the University, and added: “* If 
I can in any way help this movement I feel 
I shall be paying the best tribute to his 


memory.’ 
* * * 


Apart from the personality of the accom- 
plished lecturer who delivered them, and 
their intrinsic interest and value, which need 
no commendation from us, the lectures were 
noteworthy for another reason. It is a 
matter for extréme gratification that an 
audience of 1,200, of whom at least 95 per 
cent. belonged to the working classes, and 
which increased rather than diminished as the 
course proceeded, was willing to give up its 
Saturday afternoons in delightful summer 
weather to instructive lectures far above the 
pass standard at a University. Four o'clock 
was the time advertised for beginning, but 
by 3.30 a large number had already taken 


him at the time appointed an expectant 
audience of grey-haired men (and women), 
some quite venerable in appearance, yet not 
too old to learn, of men and women in the 
prime of a life of toil, and, most hopeful 
sign of all, of lads and lasses not yet out of 
their teens; and all of these eager, attentive 
and alert. Canon Masterman’s opening words, 
** Fellow-students,’’ set the keynote for what 
was to follow, and kept him en rapport with 
his hearers from first to last. At the close 
of each lecture he was plied with a number 
of questions which could only have been put 
by people who were themselves serious 
students and who had closely followed all 
that he had said. 
* * * 


We are glad to note that Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has re-issued in a cheap 2s. 6d. edition, 
with a new preface, ‘‘ The Socialist Move- 
ment in England.’’ The writer, who is 
known to the literary world as Brougham 
Villiers, gives an admirably clear and fair 
account of the historical evolution of socialism 
as we know it in England to-day, concluding 
with some chapters suggestive of what in his 
view the socialist movement ought to do in 
the future. The standpoint and method of 
the book appear in the preface to the earlier 
edition: “‘ [have endeavoured to defend the 
central aim of Socialism, a society founded on 
brotherhood and co-operation, while advocat- 
ing the utmost freedom in methods.’’ Though 
writing with this avowed intention, the author 
has a shrewd eye for the weaknesses of the 
Labour and Socialist movement, which he 
criticises with much force and knowledge. 
The result is a volume which is quite the best 
historical survey of the British movement 
which has yet appeared in English. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
office on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Barnard Castile: Newgate-stieet Church.— 
Services were held in this church afternoon 
and evening on Friday, May 29, when the 
Rev. W. F. Kennedy, late of New Zealand, 
was cordially welcomed to the pastorate. The 
Rev. Alfred Hall, the President of the North- 
umberland and Durham Unitarian Associa- 
tion, delivered an informal charge to the 
people, and paid a special tribute to Mr. 
Kennedy. The Rev. J. C. Street, who, in 
conjunction with Dr. Estlin Carpenter, opened 
this church forty years ago, gave the charge 
to the pastor-elect. He said that he himself 
was an old soldier in the cause of God and 
man, and for 56 years he had reverently worn 
the armour. From the heights of this ex- 
perience and from the story of life’s battle 
he was speaking on the high thought of per- 
sonal consecration to the ministry. No man 
was worthy of a place in this world who was 
not a thinker. He had had to study, for 
God’s knowledge was infinite, while his own 
knowledge was small. The Rev. W. F. 
Kennedy thanked Mr. Street for his warm 
welcome and address, and Mr. Ambrose 
Morton then welcomed the new minister on 
behalf of the church and congregation. In 
the evening Mr. Street presided over a public 
meeting held in the church, among the speakers 
being the Rev. C. E. Everitt (Congregationa- 
list), who delivered an admirable speech. 
The church was built in memory of the late 
Mr. George Brown, barrister-at-law, and Mr. 
A. Morton and Mrs. Raine, who were present 
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on May 29, also attended the opening services | ® North Lancashire and Westmorland Uni- 


forty years ago. 

Birmingham Domestic Mission, Lower Faze- 
ley-street.—The subscribers have invited the 
Rev. Charles Thrift, of Ballyhemlin, co. Down, 
to be missionary in succession to the Rev, T. 
Pipe, who is resigning on account of failing 
health. Mr. Thrift has accepted the invitation 
and expects to be able to enter upon his new 
duties in July. 

Bridgend.—On Sunday evening last the 
annual flower service was held, when the 
Sunday school, under the able leadership of 
Mr; Thomas Jones, Council schools (Caerfoel), 
rendered a flower service entitled, ‘‘ Summer 
Roses.’’ This being the first function of the 
kind held in the chapel since its complete 
renovation, the vastly improved sitting 
arrangements and accommodation were duly 
appreciated. 

Deal.—It is proposed, with the help of the 
trustees, to hold a series of services at the 
Unitariam Christian Church, High-street, dur- 
ing the Sundays in August, if suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. Ministers who are likely 
to be in the neighbourhood, or might be 


willing to combine a holiday at Deal with’ 


responsibility for the services, are invited to 
communicate at once with the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, 23, Cannon-place, Hampstead. 

‘London: Newington G een.—We have great 
pleasure-in congratulating one of our honoured 
veterans, Mr. F. W. Turner, who celebrated his 
golden wedding on Tuesday last, when he and 
Mrs. Turner welcomed a large gathering of 
thei children, their children’s children, rela- 
tives and friends at their home at Stoke 
Newington. It is more than fifty years since 
Mr. Turner became superintendent of the 
Newington Green Sunday School, and we 
rejoice to know that he has ever since and still 
is taking a most active part in the work of 
the school and of the congregation. Among 
the many letters of congratulation was one 
signed by all the teachers, a large number 
of the elder scholars, and by parents who had 
themselves been scholars in times past. Mrs. 
Turner, who is the daughter of the late Andrew 
Pritchard, is the sister of the late Miss Marian 
Pritchard, and may claim to be the oldest 
member of the congregation of Newington 
Green church. 

London: Stratford—On May 28 and 30, a 
** May Fair and Sale of Work ’’ was held in 
the school-room adjoining the church. The 
‘“May Fair’’ was organised with a view to 
raising funds towards a sum of £300 needed 
for the following purposes, viz.: (1) To 
supplement the church funds; (2) to provide 
more effective heating apparatus for the church 
and school-room, and better lighting; (3) to 
purchase new hymn books and Bibles for 
the church and school, and (4) to furnish and 
equip the three new class-rooms to be opened 
in the autumn. On the first day the chair 
was taken by Mr. C. F. Pearson, the fair being 
declared open by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P. 
On the second day the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson 
occupied the chair, and the sale was opened 
by Mrs. C. Aspland Jones. References were 
made to the growth of institutional work in 
connection with the church and to the need 
of the better equipment of the premises. The 
improvements for which funds were being 
raised were essential in order that the work 
might go forward. The total amount realised 
by the sale and by subscriptions was about 
£160. ie} 

Manchester: Pendleton.— The Rev. R. 
Nichol’ Cross, M.A., minister of Pendleton 
Unitarian Free Church, was on Monday last 
married, in his own church, to Nellie, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Reeves, The Hermitage, 
Ravenscourt Park, London. The Rev. N. 
Anderton, B.A,, Monton, officiated. 

Newton Abbot.—We understand that the 
Rey. F. Allen has accepted an invitation to 
become minister of the Free Christian Church, 
and that he will begin his ministry in August. 


tarian Association—A united gathering of 
the churches of this Association was held at 
Lancaster last Saturday. There was a very 
satisfactory attendance of friends from Ansdell, 
Chorley, Kendal, and Preston. There was a 
large attendance at the Conference at 3 0’ clock 
when papers were read by Rev. W. T. Bushrod 
on ‘‘ The Sunday School Objective,’’ and Mr. 
Carter, of Lancaster, on ‘‘ Church Music.”’ 
The chair was taken by the president, the Rev. 
Charles Travers. ‘The discussion was interest- 
ing and vigorous. After tea his Worship the 
Mayor of Lancaster kindly received the party 
at the new Town Hall, given by Lord Ashton,. 
and escorted them round, and an organ 
recital was given. The Rev. J. Channing 
Pollard proposed and the Rey. C. Travers 
seconded a vote of thanks, which was carried 
with acclamation, to the Mayor for his kind- 
ness, to which his Worship responded, express- 
ing his pleasure at the opportunity given to 
him to meet the Unitarians of the district. 

Provincia! Assembly of Non-Subscribing 
Churches of London and South-Eastern Coun- 
ties— At a meeting of the committee held on 
Wednesday last, a letter from the Rev. F. 
Allen resigning his position as secretary to the 
Assembly: owing to his approaching removal 
from London was read by the chairman. A 
resolution accepting the resignation, and ex- 
pressing to Mr. Allen the gratitude of the com- 
mittee for his services during the long period 
of nineteen years, was carried unanimously, 
and Mr. Allen suitably replied. 

Wakefield: Westgate Unitarian Chapel.—A 
successful choir festival was held on Sunday, 
May 29, when the preacher for the day was 
Mrs. W. T. Davies, M.A. The sermon in the 
morning was on ‘* Enthusiasm,’’ and in the 
evening Mrs. Davies preached to a large con- 
gregation on the words, ‘‘ Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.’ 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


We have received from a correspondent 
a detailed description of a “‘ beauty-spot’”’ 
in which he has gone to reside, and to which 
he wishes to welcome a select group of kindred 
spirits without at once revealing its where- 
abouts, and inviting an invasion by the 
‘‘ tripper.’’ The writer explains that in the 
heart of this earthly paradise is a very 
ancient, very quaint, very tiny, and very, very 
respectable town which consists of one main 
street and a few alleys. The street is one of 
the most picturesque in England; but the 
most striking feature of the little town is its 
beautiful old church, with a famous steeple. 
In striking contrast to this is another religious 
edifice known as the Old Meeting House. 
It is a plain, square building, with red-tiled 
roof and walls. The front is covered with 
ivy. The interior has a beauty of its own; 
it has huge oaken pillars and cross beams, 
and a fine old oak pulpit. It is one of the old 
English Presbyterian Meeting Houses. 


‘ 


“* Quirs a number of new houses have been 
built of late,’’ our correspondent continues. 
‘“Two in particular interest me; they are 
roomy cottages with black-and-white gables, 
quite artistic in appearance, and they are 
novelties in their way, for they have been 
most ingeniously constructed. The archi- 
tect’s idea is that there are cultured people of 
modest means who will be glad to fly to our 
Beauty Spot if they can find there pleasantly 
situated, tasteful dwellings, so carefully ap- 
pointed that the domestic service problem is 
reduced to a minimum. I trust these antici- 
pations may be realised. The cottages are 
quite convenient to the Old Meeting House. 
But remember, we only want a very few people, 
and these very select. We are far from the 
madding crowd, and may a merciful Provi- 
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dence keep the madding crowd far from us,’’ 
Perhaps if some of our readers were to identify 
this earthly paradise with Tenterden they 
would not be far wrong. We fear that the 
church steeple has betrayed the secret. 


ScRUMANN, whose centenary has been re- 
ferred to at some length by the musical critics 
this week, was born on June 8, 1810, and, 
like many other men of genius, he was brought 
up for the law. He began his life as a com- 
poser comparatively late, and certainly up 
to his twentieth year he had not discovered 
what a great gift he possessed, for at that age 
he writes diffidently to his mother, who was not 
musical herself, ‘“ Now and then I discover 
that I have imagination, and perhaps a turn 
for creating things for myself.’’ 


’ 


““ ScHUMANN,’’ says the Manchester Guar- 
dian, in a discriminating article, “‘ is the first 
musician who found his greatness through 
books and poetry. His life. began in a book- 
shop, and though it is true he was always 
something more than a literary man with a 
taste for music, he was for long enough a great 
creative musician without knowing it. ... 
He reversed the ordinary course of develop- 
ment. His predecessors came to life through 
music, Schuman to music through life?’ He 
was almost the first of musical journalists, cs 
and it seems clear that his editorship of the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, far from curtailing 
his creative work, stimulated him to greater 
activity than his dreamy and nervous tem- 


perament would have permitted, if: he 
had not had ‘the spur of this weekly 
enterprise to rouse him from his indolence. _ ra 


THe Hon. W. J. Bryan, addressing the 
members of the Bristol Peace Society last week,  — 
said that all the great forces of the world were 
working towards peace. The more intelligent 
a man was the more clearly did he comprehend __ _ 
that you could not settle a question of morals 
by muscle, and that you could not settle 
ethics by force. The world was making 
progress in ethics as well as in intelligence, 
and in the study of the science of government. —__ 
There was more altruism in the world to-day 
than ever before. He believed the Hague 
Tribunal was going to increase constantly in 
its power and influence, and that we should 
reach a time when the settlement of questions —_ 
by war would seem as strange as the settling 
of questions some centuries ago by wager of 
battle. - an ~sidaccte, See 
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THE hal! of the Stationers’ ~ Company, 
where Mr. Roosevelt was invited to meet a 
number of journalists, on Monday, contains 
much treasure in the way of plate and books. __ 
The first Charter granted to the Company, 
says the Daily News, came, from Queen Mary, __ 
who was naturally anxious to suppress. many — 
of the books and publications that fulmina‘ a 
against her marriage with Philip of Spain, 
But, although its literary associations are so 
many; the hall has been turned to other uses. 
While St. Martin’s, Ludgate, was being re- . 
paired, it was used asa parish church. Lotteries __ 
were frequently drawn there, funerals took 
place there, and in 1745 the Surge ns’ Com-— 
pany were allowed to use the hall on “ con- — 
dition that no dissections were made therein.’’ 
The only sort of carving the Stationers would 
tolerate was that at their banquets. | _ . 


> 
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Tux Italian Premier, Signor Luzzatti,: 
a striking and provocative comparison be 
the political ideals of the Latin and the 
Saxon peoples in the Italian Chamber r 
The Latin races, he said, defined liberty 
defending of one’s own ideas and the re 
of those of others. For the Anglo-S 
the other hand, liberty too often m 
dom to combat the ideas of others. 
other, words, to get one’s 0” 
Latin ideal, the Premier 
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democracy; the Anglo-Saxon to demagogy 
and tyranny. Italy, he hoped, would choose 
democracy, for real liberty meant the triumph 
of the truth, while violence always brought 
ruin to the cause for which it was exercised, 

t 


Tur Ekoi, a people of Southern Nigeria, 
who live to the north and north-west of Cala- 
bar, although they inhabit “‘a land full of 
mystery and terror,’” have some quaint and 
beautiful beliefs. According to Mr. P. A. 
Talbot, who has been lecturing on the subject 
before the Royal Geographical Society, one 
charming superstition forbids all quarrelling 
in a house where there are little children. 
The latter, so they say, love sweet words, kind 
looks, and gentle voices, and if these are not 
to be found in the family into which they have 
reincarnated, they will close their eyes and 
forsake the earth, till a chance offers to return 
again amid less quarrelsome surroundings, 


Tue result of the plebiscite organised by the 
Swedish temperance societies on the question 
of total and permanent prohibition in 
Sweden is overwhelmingly in favour of pro- 
hibition. The movement arose out of the 
general strike last year, and the temperance 
bodies quickly turned to advantage this 
further minimising of the drink traffic. Every 
man and woman was entitled to vote, and the 
figures were: For prohibition, 1,845,249, or 
54 per cent. of the population; against, 
16,471. In the province of Jonkoping 81 per 
cent. of the people voted for prohibition, while 
in Stockholm the percentage was 43. 
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uaranteed under Hubert Stewart’s Simplified 
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EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 


By the Rey. J. EDGAR FOSTER, M.A. 


__ Fifth Edition, The most complete and practical text- 
book on this subject. The system herein taught is 
yery simple and easily acquired. There is no possibility 
of forgetting a discourse during delivery if prepared 
spongy ing to instructions. Sens rp 
‘ rice 2s. 6d. per copy, post free from 
J. F. SPRIGGS, 21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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A QUICK RISE. 


How a young man earning 
£80 a year was within 
three years earning £1,000, 


Earning £80 a year as a school-teacher, with 
but little prospect of ever receiving more 
than a salary of £150 a year, a young man 

laced himself under the tuition of the present 
Froaturanice of the British Schools of 
Commerce and Journalism. After a few 
months’ preparation he was introduced to an 
American millionaire as private secretary ; 
within six months was receiving a salary of 
£500 per annum, and within three years £1,000 
per annum with a fair prospect of ultimately 
receiving £3,000 a year. But for the fact that 
he placed himself under the tuition of 
Mr. Oliver McEwan he would probably still be 
earning £80 a year. 

The Headmaster of the British Schools was 
the pioneer of Secretarial and Journalistic 
coaches, and his pupils have achieved successes 
never equalled under any other tutor. Only 
a few weeks ago he placed one of his junior 
pupils with a Cabitet Minister at a salary of 
£150 per annum. Commencing salaries of £60 
to £80 are frequently obtained by his junior 
pupils after a thorough course of coaching in 
several useful commercial subjects. 

The British Schools have three depart- 
ments: Commercial, Secretarial and Journal- 
istic, and prepare the sons and daughters of 


gentlemen for positions in Commeree, for 


eae as Secretaries, for positions as 
ournalists. 

The British Schools have achieved their 
success by making all pupils exceptionally well 

ualified, A lady or a gentleman equipped by 
the British Schools is something more than a 
mere machine, or a shorthand typist. A 
knowledge of Shorthand and Typewriting is 
undoubtedly indispensable in these days. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
of mere shorthand typists. But any lady or 
gentleman who takes one of the courses at the 
British Schools is at once exceptional; 
instead of being one of a great crowd, at once 
stands alone—one only by himself or herself. 

A few years ago the Headmaster of the 
British Schools had at his disposal a 
secretarial post at a salary of £600 a year, and 
finding it necessary to advertise, did so, and 
received no less than 3,500 applications. Of 
all these 3,500 applications the only persons 
who came within measurable distance of the 
required qualifications were past students of 
the British Schools, and only one person out 
of the 3,500 actually possessed the required 
qualifications, and, being thus exceptionally 
qualified, was selected for the post. 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

The British Schools can place well educated 
youths and young ladies in first-class Com- 
mercial positions at a commencing salary of 
£50 to £80 per annum. 

The British Schools prepare the sons and 
daughters of gentlemen as Secretaries, and can 
place them in positions at commencing salaries 
of £60 to £150. 

The British Schools prepare the sons and 
daughters of gentlemen as Journalists,and have 
been highly successful in placing them in 
positions at salaries varying from £50 to £200 
per annum. 

The British Schools also prepare ladies and 
gentlemen as Free Lance Journalists, and in a 
few months will enable anyone to begin to add 
to their income by occasional contributions to 
the Press. 

SUMMER SESSION (Reduced Fees). 

The Summer Session of the British Schools 
of Commerce and Journalism is now beginning 
and all fees which are paid before the end of 
June will be subject to a discount of 20 per 
cent. The School remains open right through 
the summer, and in the case of students who 
must take a holiday, arrangements can be made 
for continuing the instruction through the 
post whilst absent from town. 

POSTAL TUITION. 

The Schools have a splendid system of Postal 
Tuitior, and the preparation referred to above 
for business, secretarial, and journalistic posi- 
tions is given very thoroughly through the post. 

Prospectuses and all information will be 

ladly given _on_application to the CHIEF 
Sucnerany, The British Schools of Commerce 
and Journalism, 97, New Bond Street, Lon- 
don, W, Telephone, 6614 Gerrard, 
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Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church, Illustrated Tariff.— Apply Mrs. 
Pocock. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice E. PAssavanT receives 
Paying Guests, at 2, Newlands, Prospectus 
on application. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A Hoxripay anpD Heatru Resorr for 

Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 

Through trains from Midlands and the North, 
—Prospectus from Miss JONEs. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
PorTTer. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Payin 
Guests received. Fine moors, waterfalls, an 
A Aaa ruins. — Particulars from Miss 
MITH. 


\ | ISS ARTHUR (Professeur de Fran- 
cais), 32, Broxash Road, Clapham 

Common, 8.W. COACHING if required, 

French (conversational), English, German. 


ANTED, near Malvern, a PAYING 

GUEST. Would suit invalid or any- 

one mentally deficient. Very good house and 

garden. Hospital nurse living inhouse. Terms 

£4 a week.—M., INQuIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


RIGHTON.—Pleasant Rooms to Let. 

No children nor other lodgers. Good 

plain cooking. Dyke-road district. Fine view 

of Downs. Close to station and trams.—Mrs. 
Barker, 107, Compton-road. 


ELLE VUE, West Looe, Cornwall.— 

To LET, Furnished, for July and Sep- 

tember. Two sitting rooms, six bedrooms, 

bath room and w.c. Good boating, fishing, 

golf links.—Apply Mrs. PENGELLY. Recom- 
mended by Mrs. Charles Beard. 


RISTOL.—Henley Grove, Henleaze, 
Durdham Downs.—Charmingly restful 
manorial holiday residence. Special Unitarian 
parties. Vegetarians catered for. Inclusive 
terms from 25s. weekly.—Miss BLAND. 


‘YOUNTRY COTTAGE, £28.—Suitable 

for two Ladies. Every convenience for 

reducing work toa minimum, Enclose stamp 
—View Tower, Tenterden. 


ASTINGS.—To LET, large sitting- 
room, ground floor, two bedrooms over 
(three beds), very pleasantly situated, facing 
Alexandra Park ; ten minutes’ walk to sea,three 
minutes from trams. Board if required. No 
other lodgers or boarders.—Mrs. Mason, 10, 
Lower Park-road. 


LADY and GENTLEMAN wish to 
find two PERMANENT GUESTS to 
share their pretty Devonshire home for the 
coming winter. ouse faces South, on a hill, 
near to sea and river. Suit married couple, 
two ladies, or brother and sister. Private 
sitting room, two bedrooms, board with family. 
Excellent references given and required.— 
Apply, A. Z., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


UIET, REFINED HOME fora Lady. 
Large garden. Country town. Uni- 
tarian Chapel.—M. Z., INQUIRER Office 

3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Something New in Collars. 
LATEST INVENTION. 


Everclean ‘“LINON’ Collar 


is the Ideal Collar— 
always smart, always 
white—cannot be dis- 
tinguished from linen, 
Others limp and 
fray, others need be 
washed. Everclean 
Linon,” when soiled, 
can be wiped white 
s new with a damp 
cloth. No Rubber. 
Cannot be  distin- 
guished from ordin- 
ary Linen Collars. 
Others wear out, but 
four Everclean Col- 
lars will last a year. 


GREAT SAVING OF LAUNDRY BILLS. 
GREAT COMFORT IN WEAR. 


SPECIAL TRI4L OFFER. 


2 Sample Everclean ‘‘ Linon’’ Collars for 2/6. 
6 Everclean “ Linon” Collars for 6/-. 
Sample set of Collar, Front, and pair 

of Cuffs with Gold Cased Links for 5/-. 


ORDER AT ONCE, 


The Bell Patent Supply Co., Ltd. 


147, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


A Scientific Basis of Belief 


A FUTURE LIFE 


By JOHN PAGE HOPPs. 
SIX LECTURES. SIXPENCE. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


London: A. Cc. FIFIELD, 
Or post free to any place, 
From the Author, Shepperton-on-Thames. 


PLEASE MAKE A POINT OF VISITING 


THE WORKERS’ BOOKSHOP, 


18a, New Oxford Street, W. 
(Close to Mudie’s and the British Museum Tube Station) 
For the Sale of 


PUBLICATIONS Educational, Technical, 


Philanthropic, Social, 
A List of which may be obtained free. 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOGLLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. 


Miscellaneous, 
(SeeHioy COVERS.—Genuine Irish 


Linen. Handsomely embroidered in 
White, Green, Sky, or Red Shamrocks, on 
natural linen, with 3 in. goffered frill, 1/- each. 
Postage, 3d, extra—HvtTron’s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland. 


pe TRACTIVE BLOUSES and 

CHARMING COSTUMES. —“ Flax- 
zella,” genuine Irish Linen fabric. Dainty 
designs in Purple, Heliotrope, and Grey. 
Most durable. Box of patterns absolutely 
free.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. 


EW-LAID EGGS, GUARANTEED. 

Direct from hen-roost to breakfast table. 

2 doz. 2/6, post free; money back if not 

satisfied.—Drirecr Farm Propucr Co., Kings- 
court, Belfast. 


ASK GROCER FOR 


TABLOS 


THE PUREST. SALTEST, AND T ABLE , AIT 
MOST PERFECT CONDITIONED 


AND FIRMLY REFUSE ANY SUBSTITUTE. 


IN ARTISTIC TINS CONTAINING 
ABOUT 1}-LBS. NETT. PRICE 5D. 
Send Postcard for Sample to :— 
TABLOS LTD. 
17, Temple Chambors,London,E.C, 


OLD FALSE TEETH. 


We give highest possible prices for above. 
Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Gold or Silver in any 
form. Bankers’ references; straightforward 
dealing. 

WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT. 


19" CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BripGeE, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—SiRk ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
gy peel i ae a re A. HARDCASTLE, 
Owed 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss OrME. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/=- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Miss CECIL GRADWELL. 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium 
Twin Feed and 


smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. 
latest improvements. 


2/6 


poniek. making it practically everlasting, 
piral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


One of the leiters we daily receive :—“ It is by far the best of the kind I have ever used.” 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a 


a eae 


marvel Of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 


moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. 


The Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium- 


pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use, Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 


This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 


5/6 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 
fied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 71, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


and acquire this bargain. 


(Agents wanted.) . 


FREE BOOK 


Tells how to cure Catarrh and 
Nose-Breathing Difficulty. 


Iv is the hearty desire of the discoverers of 
the new cure that all who suffer from the 
above complaints should write (or call) for a 
gratis copy of the book they have just pub- 
lished under the title of ‘* Respiratory Re- 
Education: The ‘ Rhycol’ Cure for Catarrh, 
Adenoids, Nose-Breathing Difficulties, and 
Chest and Lung Weakness.” 


The book advocates in a most plain-spoken 
manner a truly common-sense method of cure 
of a class of complaint which has hitherto 
defied all other forms of treatment. 


The cure is remarkable, inasmuch as it calls 
for no sprays or injections—no powders to be 
snuffed—no operations—and no painful cau- 


terising (burning) of the inflamed mucous 
membrane. 


The new cure is further remarkable, as it 
cures automatically during sleep. Every reader 
afflicted with Catarrh knows how this bitherto 
incurable complaint prevents proper breathing. 
The nose is unable to do its duty of filtering, 
moistening, and warming the air, and the 
mouth is called upon to do the work as well as 
it can. 4 


As a result of this extra duty of the mouth, ee: 
the breathing becomes inefficient and shallow, Be 
and frequent head and chest colds are 
‘* caught ’’ because of the improper reception 
of the cold air. Asthma, Bronchitis, and Con- 
sumption, may also set in. The nasal air- 
passages—by disuse—become more and more 
obstructed, causing adenoids and _ polypi, 
which in the past have generally had to be 
operated upon by the surgeon. 


100,000 FREE BOOKS. 


oN 


‘ med 

The senses of smell and taste’ become 4 
seriously impaired. Mi 5 NS 
Even the mouth breathing is handicapped ane 


by the accumulation of catarrhal matter in 
the bronchial tubes and lungs. AP Tae? 
This catarrhal matter affords a fine culture,  _— 
or breeding-ground, for germ diseases of all 
kinds. Catarrh invites them. The catarrh- 
free and those who breathe properly through 
their noses do not invite and cultivate germ- 
life. . Pie 
Immediately the method of cure described 
by the book is applied there is striking evidence  —_ 
of its curative powers. It is, as one man _ 
put it, like coming into the fresh air out of a_ 


stiflingly close atmosphere. $ a 


In one night the nose, ears, tongue, and 
throat give every evidence of the good work 
of the cure. ae 


In one week the nose and mouth both cease 
to discharge catarrhal matter. The nose, 
brain, eyes, ears, and lungs feel clear, the 
mouth and throat clean and sweet, and taste 


and smell become as keen as ever. t y 


An edition of 100,000 copies of the book has’ 
been published for free distribution, and all who 
wish to quickly cure catarrh, adenoids, polyp 
or other nose-breathing trouble, as a 
catarrhal deafness, ringing and roaring nois 
in the head, tonsil troubles, weak husky voic 
weak chest and lungs, and asthmatic ar 
consumptive tendencies should send (or 
for a copy. A penny stamp should be sent 
defray postage. The address from which the 
free copies of the book may be obtained i 
The Rhycol Publishers, 149 Rhycol-building; 
130, Fleet-street, London, E.C.y ,. 
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